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huge cases have been removed 
from the nave, many of the 
x aX: things sent back to their owners, 
and workmen are making the arrangements, 
such as they are, for the ceremonial of dis- 
tributing the prizes on Thursday, the 15th. 
lf our neighbours’ much talked of powers of 
organization make it a success, it will be the 
one solitary instance to be recorded in the 


At any rate, it is not likely, we fancy, that the 


bition in Paris is closed: the | ated by the rioters of that period, and were 
|afterwards buried to prevent the recurrence 


' 


tues of the Sainte Chapelle, to be brought there, 
and thus saved them from destruction. Soon, 
however, this museum was broken up, and the 
various monuments were dispersed without 
reference to their original locality. Thus the 
bishop of Nancy obtained four of these statues 
of the apostles to ornament his chapel, where 
they remained till 1830, when they were muti- 


of disorders, and lost sight of. Fortunately, , 
however, M. Lassus succeeded in discover- | 
ing them when excavations were being made , 
or a fortress, on the spot where they were, 





| 
| 


i 


history of the Exposition Universelle of 1855. | ®W4Y, one by one, in her apron. 


buried. The figures had been decapitated, 
but further endeavours brought the heads to, 


light in the little garden of an old lady, who: 
had preserved them in 1830, by carrying them | 


Another of | 
the statues which was recovered had first | 


mixtureof stupidity and blackguardism exhibited | figured in the park at Sceaux, as “ Mercury,” | 
on the occasion of the féte given the other day | and had then found a resting-place in the church 
to 8. A. I. the Prince Napoleon, president of | of Corbeil as a St. John, the beard being first 


the Commission, will be outrivalled. 


;cut to make it accord with tradition. 


Two 


On Saturday last, the Emperor and Empress others were dug from under the pavement of 
visited the Gallery of Domestic Economy, | the ers Chapelle, in a very mutilated 
established in the Palace of Industry, on the condition, 


suggestion of Mr. Twining, who desired to 


When you leave the Sainte Chapelle, you are 


bring together those productions which bear | very near to the metropolitan cathedral, Notre 
directly on the physical welfare and moral| Dame, and may look at what has been done 


development of the working classes. The | 


element of cheapness is here largely involved, 
and the people of Paris see in this exhibition, 
for the first time, how much may be done with 
a little money, by going to the right place to 
spend it. 

When Mr. Twining was presented, the 
Empress said to him, “This exhibition is very 
interesting : it is a good and useful creation. I 
trust that it will be made permanent : I desire 
it much.” 

Neglecting the Exhibition, however, for a 
time, we would have our readers travel back 
with us to the more ancient part of Paris, 
and look again at the Sainte-Chapelle, in order 
to see the interior, with its polychromy, enamels, 
and stained glass.* It will be seen that it is in one 
span, The side walls are divided into four com- 
partments by clustered columns, from the capitals 
of which spring the groins of the vaulted roof. The 
absis is divided into seven compartments, and 
in all the spaces thus formed, above an arcade, 
which runs round the walls, are the stained-glass 
windows of which we have already spoken. The 
capitals of the small columns forming the arcade 
each exhibit different foliage, and in the 
quairefoils are paintings of saints and other 
personages. In the spandrils are sculptured 
angels and foliage, the whole aided by a ground- 
work of enamel and mosaic work. It is worth 
noting, that the ornamentation is all derived 
from the indigenous Flora. 

On the main pillars against the walls, at the 
height of about 13 feet from the ground, are 
figures of the twelve apostles, one against each 
pillar, with an enriched corbel and canopy. 
These are of stone, and mark, what is called in 
Roman Catholic churches, the Stations,—or, 
the places where the officiating priest when 
consecrating the building, leaves the mark of 
the Cross. These statues, which are of admirable 
design, are elaborately draped, and, like every 
other portion of the interior, richly coloured. 
Part of the number only are the original statues, 
and these were preserved by the rarest chance. 

In 1791, the National Assembly having ap- 
propriated the property of the church, charged 


a@ committee with the preservation of such | 


there, as well in clearing away the circumjacent 
buildings at the east end, as in restoring the 
structure itself. The magnificent west front, 
and, indeed, nearly the whole of the building, 
has been put into a good sound state by the 
expenditure of large sums of money during a 
considerable period of time. A glance at its 
history must suffice. The first stone of the 
Notre Dame of to-day was laid in 1163, in 
place of a more ancient church; bat it was 
more than fifty years after that, namely, some- 
where about 1215, that the west front, as we 
now see it, was commenced. About the year 
1223, it had been carried up as high as the 
underside of the gallery which connects the two 
towers. About 1257, the front of the south 
transept was rebuilt to accord with the western 
portion, and the two topmost stories of the 
towers belong also to that period. The erection 
of the side chapels occupied the remainder of 
the century.t A more majestic specimen of 
the architecture of the thirteenth century than 
this west front is not to be found. It is at 
once severely grand and delicately beautiful. 
In mass it is overwhelming, in detail charm. 
ing,—a grand monument, and a marvellous 
story-book in stone! The building was 
much mutilated at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century by those who desired to 
improve it, and more so under Soufflot, the well. 
known architect, in 1771, who even destroyed 
some of the extraordinary sculptures in the 
central doorway of the front. In 1793, 





* In our previous notice we mentioned che date of the erection 
of the Sainte Chapelle. As it is remarkable for the early introdue- 
tion of tracery in the wind: ws—in fact, it is a specin.en of what 
we should call the Geometrical st) le,—our readers may like to see 
some authorities. The following are given in Mr. Inkersle)'s 
“Inquiry into the Chronological Succes-ion of the Styles of 
Romanesque aud Pointed Architecture in France :”— 

“La Saixte Cuarette.—Anno eodem MCCXLI. ut existimo, 
cwpta est Sancta Cap: lla, Anno MCCXLVIIL die XXVI. mensis 


Crucis dedicaiionem Sanctz Capelli cclebrari curavit. Celebritas 
magua fuit. Sacram rem eit Udo Episcopus Tusculanensis 
Apostolice sedis Legatus.”— Jlist, Ecc’. Purisis, Dubois, lib, xv. 
cap. iv. p. 356. 

“Bacra Capetta— . , . ut liquet ex hisce duabus inscri;z- 
tionibus, que adhue exstant in sua qaaque capella ad murom 
septentrionalem.—* Anno Domini 1248, Vil. eal Mani, dedicata 
est ecclesia ista a venerabili patre Udone Tusculanensi, episcopo. 








in honore ®acro-sancte, Corone spinese, Domini, et vivificee 
| crucis,””—Gallia Christiana, Vol. VIL. coi. 239, 


t Sovra Transerr Front or Notre Dame. — “Anno domini | 


MCCLVII. mense Februario, id. II. Hove tuit inceptum Christi 
genitricis honore Kallensi Lat mo vivente Johanne Magistro.” 


works of art as were attached to religious edi-| #m Pane desquelles (chapeties) d’autour 'e Chesur, cet escrit est 


of the museum of French monuments, estab- 


; ‘onv 7 » Potts. ’ | mi . Sis ‘Ghatelies cA Ul ; : one ; o,e F »e 
lished at the Conv ent of the Petits Augustins, miérement ces trois chapelles of il gist eu lan de grace, 1296 : sance character. One tradition views Biseor- 


caused the carvings, altars, staircases, and sta- 





* Fee p. 543, 


raué soubs la statue 
“Cy est 
| Vimage de Bonne Mémoire Simon Matifas du Buey, Euexque de 
| Soissons et iadis Euesque de Paris, par qui furent fondées rre- 


| et puis on fit toutes les sustres enutron le Cheur de ceste Eglise.” 

| —Les Fustes Antiquitee de Paris. By Pierre Bonfous (1605. 1. vol.), 
p. 132, Le Theatre des Antiquites de Paris. Jacques du Breuli 
(1618, I. vol.), p. 16, 


the time of trouble, the destruction of all the 
effigies of kings was ordered, and was only pre- 
vented by the readiness of one lover of the arts 
in the fanatical band, who declared that the 
astronomer Dupuis had discovered the planetary= 
system in one of the doorways of the church ; and 
so forthwith Dupuis was added to the adminis- 
tration of public works, in order that he might 
preserve the monuments worthy to be left for 
posterity, and thus the statues that remained 
were saved. 

The doorways contain an immense amount of 
curious sculpture, disposed in six concentric 
receding orders around the openings, and in the 
space between the horizontal doorhead or tran- 
som and the outline of the arch. A quadran- 
gular pier, adorned with bas reliefs, and with a 
statue on the front face, divides each doorway 
between the transom and the ground into two 
openings. This was removed by Soufflot from 
the great central doorway, but has been restored. 
The groups, in three rows, in the space over 
the doors, represent subjects from the Scrip- 
tures: saints, martyrs, and apostles people the 
sides. A complete description and inquiry 
would fill a volume. The doorway at the 
foot of the north tower is known as the 
door of the Virgin, that in the south tower, 
as the doorway of St. Anne. The latter 
would seem to have belonged to the fabric of 
the twelfth century, and has a Romanesque 
character not observable in the others. The 
wooden doors are covered with very elaborate 
wrought ironwork, and we have engraved a 
view of one of them, but we postpone the inser- 
tion of it till our next notice. In the “ Annales 
Archéologiques,” by Didron, ainé, it is given 
as a specimen of the ironwork of the twelfth 
century; while, on the other hand, the Abbé 
Sauval, in his “ Antiquities of Paris,”* says 
this ironwork was executed by Biscornette, a 
famous smith of the sixteenth century. “The 
iron of the doors,” says Sauval, “has been 
admirably bent (rowlé), by Biscornette. The 
sculpture, the birds, and the ornaments, are 
marvellous: they are made of wrought iron, the 
invention of Biscornette, which died with him. 
He melted (fondoit) the iron with an almost 





Aprilis, Rex Ludov.cus, sub nomine Corone Spine et Sancise | 


‘ Af : Z Ses ee ST dun euesque esieuée debout sur vne 
fices. Alexander Lenoir, who was the director | cot ane de pierre audesus d'vn tombeau de marbre. 


incredible industry, rendering it flexible and 
tractable, and gave it all the forms and scrolls 
( enroulements) he wished, with a douceur ef une 
gentilesse, which surprised and astonished all 
the ironworkers. Gaegart, serrurier du Rot, 
broke off some pieces of the hinges, in order to 
discover the secret; but confessed that he got 
nothing for his pains and experiments, and had 
great difficulty to use even that little: these 
gates have been made 120 years, and are yet 
admired by all smiths. The wonder is that 
none of the trade have ever been able to tell 
precisely the mode of manufacture: some say 
it is cast ( fondu), and filed up; others that it 
is wrought with the hammer; others that it is 
fer moulé, which they call fer de barreau: the 
most skilful of them think that it is cast-iron, 
without any soldering. However, the secret 
| died with Biscornette, for nobody ever saw him 
work.” 

A cast of some of this ironwork will 
‘be found in the French Medieval Court, 
at Sydenham. The authors of the hand- 
book, Messrs. Wyatt and Waring, are of 
‘opinion that the hinges “are of wrought-iron, 
\that they were executed in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, and that all that biscor- 
‘nette ever did to them was, most probally, to 
‘repair them.” Having given them some little 
consideration, we must confess that we go with 
Sauval, at least as far as regards much of the 
work, which has the aspect of being of two 
periods. The scrolls of the more elaborate- 
hinges terminate in birds and lizards of Renais 











| * Quoted im the “ Handbook for the Mediwval Courts,’ 
, Sydenham, 
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nette as the devil in disguise; and another, that 
he was a mortal, but aided by the evil one, for 
which aid he had sold himself. The smith has 
always been regarded as an object of interest. 
As Longfellow sings of Basil, the black- 
smith, he 


was a mighty man in the village, and honoured of 


li men ; : 
For since the birth of Time, throughout all ages and 


e 





nations, i 
Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the 
people.” 


tints crept over the country in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Since then, all those 
brought up in this dim atmosphere of prejudice 
have been taught to regard the use of , 
drab, vapour, or any other indescribable ihe e 
of colour, as a mark of refinement. These men 
will tell you that they object to bright colours ; 
/that their eyes are offended by them; that 
they see no beauty in them; that they are 
|gaudy, tawdry, garish, and vulgar. We have 
only to contrast the perfection of coloured 
|nature with their cold standard of art, to con- 





In the same court and the adjacent gallery, at! vinco them that unless they boldly profess to 
Sydenham, casts of the extraordinary series of surpass by their art the works of Nature, she 
sculpture in relief from the choir of the cathe- | will — that on their side lies the want of 
dral, twenty-three in number, will be found, | healthy taste, and the vulgarity, i.e. unthinking 
together with some smaller carvings. = wc eae yy mion. f 

An arcade above the doorways in the west! the paleo so intolerable : tthe ran with dis- 
front of Notre Dame, is known as the gallery | gust from the vivid green of budding trees and 
of kings, and growing out of an opex parapet | growing grass ; if t ey are overpowered by the 
which surmounts this are pedestals, which carry gorgeous dyes of the peacock’s plumage ; if 
five stone statues,—one in the centre of the face | they look upon the glories of the amethyst, the 
of the north tower (Adam), one in the centre | ruby, the emerald, as gaudy and meretricious ? 
of the south tower (Eve), and three over the | had a8 — oe a “Ages — it would 
middle doorway and in front of the great rose | sev destiaate ve th ot deamiarar ie 
window,—with the effect of which, by the way, pervades them all? And we may tell yt 
at a distance, they interfere greatly. The latter | that unless their ext will aie the une of every 
group represents the Virgin bearing the infant | one of the hues we find in nature, it will be 
Saviour, with an angel on each side ; the whole vapid, and also, as art is but a humble imita- 


symbolising, it may be thought, the Fall and the 
Redemption, ‘These figures are modern work, 
as indeed is much of the sculpture below; and 
it is to be hoped that an exact account is pre- 
served of the interpolations, for the sake of 
posterity and truth. 


Full of romance and poetry is this suggestive 
old building. The history of Paris is associated 
with its venerable aisles, and Quasimodo looks 
out from the belfry window. 


SOME OBJECTIONS TO POLYCHROME 
CONSIDERED. 


It has long been a disputed point amongst 
architects and men of taste generally, whether 
or not our churches gain by the use of colour ; 
whether bold ‘and beautiful mouldings are seen 
to better effect when the material in which they 
are cut is visible in its pure natural colour, or 
when the effect at which the designer aimed is 
heightened by a judicious application of poly- 
chrome ; giving apparent depth to the hollows, 








tion, unreal and untruthful. 

Religious objections are not fit subjects to be 
discussed here; but we may assert with truth, 
that the principle which would exclude colour 
would exclude ornament of any kind ; that there 
is no halting-place between the richness of St. 
Mark’s, Pa the simplicity of four plain walls. 
We may assert that St. Peter’s at Rome has 
not a less devotioned effect than St. Paul’s in 
London; that the Certosa at Pavia looks as 
much like a building devoted to religion as St. 
Luke’s at Chelsea. We may add that austerity 
should not be a characteristic of a church, and 
that if we go from our richly-furnished houses 
to our cold undecorated churches, we shall be apt 
to prefer the former to the latter, as conveying 
a sense of repose, richness, and beauty, while the 
others make us shiver when entering their pre- 
cincts,—they present such a cold, poverty- 
stricken, and uninviting appearance. 

Objectors of this class, too, can be referred to 
nature for an answer as to the propriety of usi 
colour in religious edifices. ey may. be told 
that the natural and untutored taste of the 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


We are glad to learn that the Architectural 
Exhibition is progressing satisfactorily. The 
committee seem to be exerting themselves, and 
have determined to make the approaching exhi- 
bition as attractive as possible. The drawings 
and specimens are to be sent in on the 4th 
and 5th of December. It will be opened with 
a conversazione on the evening of the 16th. 
During the exhibition, papers will be read on 
stated evenings, and it is proposed to appoint 
juries to grant testimonials in the department of 
materials (alone). Materials and manufactures in 
connection with architecture will, for this reason, 
no doubt be more largely exhibited each year, 
and will in time form a very useful and attrac- 
tive portion of the exhibition. With respect to 
the drawings, in looking over an old catalogue 
we find amongst those who have exhibited on 
former occasions the names of Allom, Ashpitel, 
Bury, Britton, Chantrell, F. P. Cockerell, 
Donaldson, Fergusson, Griffith, E. I’Anson, 
Kendall, Lamb, ‘Little, Papworth, Petit, 
Richardson, Ruskin, Scott, Tite, St. Aubyn, 
Walters, J. D. Wyatt, &c.: these we hope, 
amongst others, will exhibit again this year. 
Messrs. Sydney Smirke, Hakewill, Slater, Ferrey, 
— Digby Wyait, &c. will, we are told, 
exhibit for the first time. Also Messrs. T. 
Wyatt, Chamberlaine, A. Gilbert, and many 
others will be seen as exhibitors or subscribers. 
Mr. Tite has joined the committee. 

It is very desirable that the exhibition should 
be made to show the actual state of the art 
amongst us. Those who cannot send drawi 
this year, can aid by subscribing: and we s 
be happy to serve as their medium, for such 
“ table-rapping.” 








THE BANBURY SWIMMING-BATHS. 


In our last volume (XII. p. 629), a plan was 
suggested for an annular swimming-bath, as 
having certain ae over the present usual 
arrangement. Mr. Thomas Draper, of Ban- 
bury, one of our non-professional’ readers, 
adopted the idea, and has erected baths in that 
town, in order to meet an avowed public want. 
Tu former numbers, we have referred to the 

s made towards completion of these 
Paths, and we now present our readers with 
a view, sketch-plan, and explanatory notes, 
which will convey to their minds a clear im- 
ression of the a ment. The leading 
eature or novelty in their construction consists 





simple Italian peasant girl teaches her that she 





and apparent prominence to the projecting 
members ; whether the introduction of large 
painted surfaces does or does not distract the | 
attention from the moulded and constructive | 
wee of a building ; and, in fine, whether the 
rush of the decorative painter is or is not | 
necessary to the production of a perfect build- | 
ing, in order to unite the works of the builder | 
and the sculptor, by a skilful use of diapers, flat | 
tints, scrolls, and ae mural pictures, so that 
our churches shall present a union of the 
sister arts of architecture, painting, and nies 





ture. 

Those who have any respect for the works 
of Farge ages generally declare for colour. ' 
Indeed, all those who are in favour of a strict | 
adherence to precedent must, to be con-| 
sistent, support this side of the question, for 
they find that almost every ecclesiastical edifice | 
that they would regard as a model church, | 
whether it be Basilican, Byzantine, Gothic, or | 
italian, is, or has been, partially, if not entirely, 
adorned with painted decorations. 

The opponents of polychrome are either those 
who have no regard for what has been done 
before ; those whose tastes are so sickly, that 
they shrink from 7 et that is of a bright 


can present no more appropriate offering, at the | 
shrine where she performs her evening devotion, | 
than the many-hued flowers she gathers on her | 
way thither. | 
Those who advocate thorough colouring of 
churches generally pass through two or three 
phases of opinion. They a by objecting,— | 
some never get beyond the slough of despond,— | 
and do not see, even in dim perspective, the | 
glories of the perfect and richly coloured | 
mediseval church. Those who reach another stage | 
have gained courage to gild a few ribs, pick out 
a few mouldings, scatter about a few scrolls, 
and perhaps even venture to do a diaper two 
shades of the same colour, proving — results | 
that thorough colouring is the thing to be’! 
desired. But those who have thoroughly studied 
the works of the Middle Ages have found that 
every production of those times glowed with 
colour; that the men and women attired them- 
selves in doublets of scarlet, jerkins of green, 
and petticoats of purple; that the houses they 
inbshited were hung with rich tapestries of 
Arras; that their windows glowed with rich 
armorial bearings; that the books they read 
were illuminated with ultramarine and vermilion; | 
that the chapels in which they worshipped had | 








in the shape of the men’s swimming-bath being 
annular, as we have already said, and whether 
this is or is not an improvement, the ver- 
dict of the public is sought. The local users 
say it is. Prac in bathing, and economy 
of water, are the advantages. The dressing- 
boxes being around the inner circle of the 
ring of water, each bather enters the swim- 
ming-bath in a comparatively private man- 
ner, whereas every bath in England which 
has hitherto been constructed has been either 


‘circular, oval, or quadrangular, with dressing- 


boxes around the outside, and consequently 
public to all the bathers. A further im- 

rovement has been accomplished at Banbury, 

y making the boys’ swimming-bath separate 
from the men’s, and by so arranging it, m the 
shape of a central and eager | circular basin, as 
that one circular ge will suffice as the way 
to each. The swimming-baths were opened to 
the public in August; and whilst the warm 
weather lasted, the bathers, in a population of 
9,000, were about 900 per week. 








Royat AcapemMy.—Mr. George Gilbert Scott and 
Mr. John Calleott Horsley, have been elected Asso- 
ciates. Mr. Lumb Stocks is elected Academician 


colour; those who have not the keen percep-| vaults of azure, studded with golden stars. | Eograver. 


tion of the beauty of colour that adds so much 
to the enjoyment of the man of healthy tastes ; 
or those who object to the use of coloured 
decorations on religious grounds. Of these 
classes of objectors, the first and fourth alone 
require to be noticed or answered. 

The second class of objectors is composed of 
those who have not yet conquered the preju- 
dices of early education, or have not strength of 
mind to assert their freedom from them. 


morbid fancy for drabs, greys, and undecided 


They accordingly endeavour to introduce this | 
essential element of colouring into every work | 
they undertake, in imitation of the works of 
medizeval times, knowing that unless they do 
this, however fine the proportions, however 
carefully studied the detail, however highly 
finished the execution, their work will yo 
resemble a well-drawn and excellently designed | 
picture before the processes of glazing an | 


| 
| 


i 


and harmony of parts. 


Roya Instrrvte or British ARCHITECTS.— 
The Session was opened on Monday, the 5th, by an 
address from Mr. Tite, M.P. the chairman of the 
evening, upon the progress and position of the pro- 
fession. If we gave a report of it in our present 
number, we should be fo to curtail it. We elect, 
therefore, as it contained matter of interest, to give a 
full report of it next week. A night will be set 
apart for the discussion of it at the Institute. After 
the address, a paper on objects connected with archi- 


A scumbling have given it transparency, texture, | tecture in the Paris Exhibition, announced in our last, 


was read, 
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THE BANBURY SWIMMING BATHS, WITH PRIVATE BATHS ATTACHED. 
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References to Ground Plan. 





4 1. Square piece of ground taken for baths. 

! anne il ‘ 2. Cireular grass embankment, 10 feet high above 4 
surface ground, terminating in a ridge, the base . 
being about 16 feet wide, securing privacy to ee 


baths. : 

3. A walk for attendant only round large swimming- : 
bath, on the top of its outer boundary-wall. 

4, Ring-shaped men’s swimming-bath, open to the 
air, about 80 yards round and 6 yards wide, 
the water level 3 feet 6 inches below surface 
ground, but the outer side wall 9 feet high, 
built as high as surface of ground, the inner 
side wall 5 feet high, the depth of water 4 feet ; 
3 inches on entering, increasing gradually to t 
5 feet 3 inches ; the bottom washed gravel. 

5. Sixteen dressing-rooms, entered from circular P 

passage No. 6, and opening at opposite ends, 

, 
} 








NORTI! SOUTH with steps, into men’s swimming-bath; the 
roof slated. 

6. Open cireular passage leading right and left from 
descending steps from bridge, to men’s dress- 
ing-boxes, and to boys’ also. 

7. Six boys’ dressing-boxes, with slated roof, entered 
from circular passage, and opening at opposite 
ends, with steps, into boys’ swimming-bath. 

8. Boys’ swimming-bath, open to the air, about 
34 feet by 24 feet, walls and floor being brick ; 
the depth on entering 2 feet 6 inches, increas- 
ing gradually to 4 feet. 

9. Four private baths, hot or cold. 

10. Bridge at entrance over large swimming-bath, 
and steps descending about 3 feet to circular 
passage, the bridge being about 4 feet above 
surface of water. 

11. Conveniences attached to baths. 

GROUND PLAN. 12. Attendant’s dwelling-house and offices, boiler- 

room, and extra private warm baths. 
13. Entrance. 
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HERALDRY IN ITS CONNECTION 
WITH AKCHITECTURE.* 

Awone the many rich examples of Heraldic 
Diaper which yet remain, I may here specify 
(as See peculiarly worthy of both admiration 
and study) the shields of Sir Robert de Vere, at 
Hatfield’ Broadoak, in Essex; of Sir Hugh 
Hastings, at Elsyng, in Norfolk; and those of 
England, and of the Earls de Warenne, at 
Castleacre Priory, in the same county. 

I may here observe that heraldic supporters, 
properly so called, rarely appear in the heraldry 
of architecture before the Tudor age ; and when 
they are present, they do not produce a satis- 
factory effeet, nor do they seem to be in their 
right place in architectural compositions. The 
long and gorgeous array of —— and 
crowned shields in the chapel of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, does not affect this opinion ; 
they will not endure a comparison with the 
shields that hang above the arcades of West- 
minster. 

I now pass on to remark that wherever a 
shield forms a part of any architectural eomposi- 
tion, it ought always to be charged with a 


which still preserve, in their heraldic access- 
ories, such passages of history. 

Besides their more customary positions in 
panels and spandrils, shields of arms are often 
sculptured upon the face of the large bosses of 
the later Gothic vaulting, and upon corbels and 
brackets ; and, much smaller in size, the 
may very frequently be observed, grouped with 
ornaments composed of foliage, figures, parts of 
figures, and with monograms and other devices, 
in strings, corbel-tables, and elsewhere. 

And, in addition to the shields with their own 
specially appropriate insignia, helmets, with 
wreath, crest, and mantling, together with every 
variety of heraldic badge and cognizance, are 
commonly employed for the purpose of combin- 
ing syeabulionl centile of personal history with 
architectural ornamentation.* These various 
devices may be seen in every possible position, 
and reiterated in almost interminable succession, 
in the architecture of the Tudors: the badges 
of that much-to-be-remembered house—rose, 
portcullis, and fleur-de-lys—are scattered, with 
never-sparing profusion, over almost every im- 
portant edifice throughout the realm ; and with 





* coat of arms,” Shields are not in themselves 
architectural ornaments or details: they are 


heraldic accessories, and nothing else’ than | 
heraldic aceessories,—and, as such, they are | 


most beautiful ia architecture and most valuable | 
to architeoture. But all heraldic shields are of 
necessity charged with their own blazonry ; and, | 
congequently, all shields in architecture which | 
are wot so charged, are simply anomalies;—| 
they have no right to be where they are,—they | 
And they also look this: witness the 
lines of misshapen shields in shallow panels, | 
without any heraldic bearing, and never in-| 
tended to have any heraldic bearing, which lend 
such efficient aid towards debasing the Gethic 
in its decline, during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Their on'y parallels are niches devoid 
of statues, and which were never intended to | 
have a statue stand upon their pedestal, and 
take shelter beneath their canopy, 


a 
beautiful niche, indeed, which now , oom ln 


architectural or monumental com 


are unmeaning intruders and empty pretenders. se Se grouping 


these, other badges more strictl in 
ly personal p | carry 


their character are, in many , inter. 
spersed. The correct method of placing a badge 
(as distinguished from a coat of arms) ir an 
ition, was 
to charge it upon a roundle instead of a shield, 
or ~ introduce it amidst foliage, or simply by 
itself. 

The practice of repeating a single device, or 
a small number of devices, again and again, in- 
ther a rich variety of 
was in strict accordance with 


| the prevailing tone and character of the archi- 
tecture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
‘and it is also strikingly expressive of the — 
of personal embition which then exereised so 
powerful an influence upon eve 
society and on 
other pgp 
heraldry whi 
it, the altered forms of the shields will not fail 
to attract the notice of the student. 


condition of 
circumstance of life. Amongst 
or the worse in architectural 
ch advancing time brought with 


The fine 


form of the early shield was altogether dis- 
carded, and various designs—each continually 


BF toy logy Roreeger sf istent and more unsightly — were 
ct thes incomplete, contrary to the original | *“S5 _©O@S'* gany ~ 

intention, Thus, the pert 3 of Westminster adopted in its stead. And, at length, with the 
Hall, on either side of the entrance, dis- omg pe wn eng . sy 
playa a series of niches we statueless |} craldio ensigns of every kind, whch had then 


has lost its original occupant, while others 
from some cause or other, to have been 





now, were, I am persuaded, originally destined 
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each to have a statue of its own. Beneath | 
these niches is a corresponding series of panels, | 
and within each of these is a shield; all are | 
plain, except one close to the doorway on its | 


eastern side, and this one shield bears the royal | 
arms of Richard II. very effectively carved. | 
Does not this solitary coat of arms convey the | 
impression that it was not intended to ‘have | 
been without numerous companions: and may | 
not this inference extend to a once proposed | 
completion of the niches above—their comple- | 
tion with statues ? 

In many instances, the heraldic devices were | 
not carved in relief upon the shields introduced | 
into architecture, but were expressed upon | 
them in colour only ; and not uncommonly plates | 
of copper were affixed to the stone shields, | 
upon which the armorial bearings were embla- 
zoned in enamel. Again, I may refer you to 
Westminster Abbey for some beautiful illustra- 
tive examples: the large enamelled shields 
within the panels of the massive plinth of the 
tomb of Edward III. exhibit alternately the 
quartered arms of France and England, and the 
red cross of St. George upon its field of silver ; 
and the smaller shields below the beautiful 
statuettes (or “weepers”) in the canopied 
niches of the tomb itself, display the differenced 
and impalled arms of the royal personages there 
portrayed.+ 

Where a series of shie'ds occurs, charged 
with a variety of armorial insignia, 


displayed will ‘be found to convey a complete 
chapter of family, or perhaps of national history. 
{ may mention the Burghesh tombs in Lincoln 


cathedral as examples, amongst many others, | 





* Bee p. 518, ante. 


+ Reference was a'so mate to the he 
vas a's raldie enamel of th 
and effigy of William de Valence, in Westminster “Abbey. Ate’ 


and the 
whole form a single group, the heraldry thus | 


for some time been degenerating into all sorts 
of strange fashions and fantasies, at length were 
well nigh lost in a maze of nondescript sym- 
bolism, of which boys’ heads with wings but 
without bodies, skulls, hour-glasses, scythes, 
cornucopeias, and such like, were the leadin 

features. Shields of arms were, indeed, sti 

retained, and their quarterings were multiplied 
exceedingly, but the old feeling—the noble old 
feeling of combined architectural and heraldic 
art—was gone, and these shields served but to 
show, to an artist’s eye, that the forms of 
heraldry might survive the extinction of its 
spirit, 

As the heraldry of architecture and of monu- 
ments was one and the same thing in the works 
of the Gothic artists, so also this same identity 
of general feeling and of practice may be said 
to have extended to the heraldry of stained glass 
during the same periods. It is unnecessary for 
me to particularise examples of shields of arms 
and other insignia of the heralds’ science em- 


| ployed in this beautiful accessory of Medizval 


architecture, which, from its very nature, was 
pre-eminently calculated to receive an heraldic 
tone, and to convey, with the lustrous brillianey 
so peculiarly its own, the blazonry of heraldry. 
Neither is 1t necessary for me to add any parti- 
cular notices of shields of arms, and other 


,heraldie devices introduced (as was very com- 


oes the practice) into the inlaid paving-tiles, 
which formed such effective accessories of me- 
dieval architecture. 


IL. I pass on then, at once, to the second divi- 





| * The bold string which traverses Westminster Hall is enriched 
| with the helmet and the “ hart” of Richard IL. carved with great 


spirit in long succession. Amongst many other illustrative exam- 
ples of heraldic devices which oceur as decorative accessories in 
architectural compositions. refereuce was here made to a group of 
Tudor roses, which were discovered a few years back in the 


| remains of the sepulchral chapel of Abbot Wallingford, and of 


whieh both a cast and a coloured engraving were exhibited from 


j the collections of the Architectural Museum, 





sion of the subject now before us, and proceed to 
some consideration of the use of heraldry in its 
connection with architecture ; or, rather, of the 
use of heraldry im architecture, by ourselves. 
Without such an application as their result, our 
researches into the architectural heraldry of 


also | past ages would be of but little worth to us: 


did not the shields of Westminster Abbey,—did 
not these heraldic casts in our own museum 
here, convey to us some lessons for our own 
direction and governance ; as practical and 
experimental students, we should gain but little 
from either the one or the other. 

I have heen endeavouring to sketch out before 
you the manner in which heraldry was used in 
our country during the rise amongst our 
ancestors of that great and noble expression of 
art, which we call, Gothic Architecture ; and I 
have added a few words, with a view to indicate 
how it was, that with the decline and decadence 
of the architecture its heraldic accessory declined 
and fell away. But such a sketch will afford us 
none of the practical information for which we 
now to seek,—nay, which now we pro- 
pose to derive from this very sketch, unless we 
our glance inward, from the manifest 
of the Gothie architects in this matter of 
heraldry, to the principle which actuated them, 
first, to employ such an accessory to their archi- 
tecture, and then to use it as they did. 

To study architectural heraldry as it has been 
practised, with a view to apply the of the 
past as “ authorities” in our own during 
the present, implies that we treat the heraldry 
of Gothic architecture precisely as we wust treat 
Gothic architecture itself, if we would ourselves 
be true and truly Gothie architeets. In 
other words, we must, both in the case of the 
architecture and of its heraldic accessory, make 
ourselves masters of the principles of this great 
art, and of all poten to it; we must become 
imbued with its animati irit, and then we 
must set to work, in the fulness of that spirit, 
and through the strength and under the direc- 
tion of those principles. And I venture to con- 
sider that we have but too agers failed to 
realise such views of our position with regard to 
the Gothic, even if we have not failed to enter- 
tain them. Iam unable to shake off the convic- 
tion, that we have taken by far too low a position 
in our study of the Gothic, and have also, very 
frequently, inverted the course for study- 
ing. We have not to more than to 
awaken Gothic art from its long, deep, entranced 
sleep, and to restore the fallen “dynasty of 
medieval architecture” (I use Mr. Ruskin’s 
most felicitous expression) to its former power 
and grandeur. We have, for the most part, 
been content to strive to make the Gothic once 
more what it once was: that is to say, we have 
only thought of making it reproduce itself under 
some one of its former aspects; we have laboured 
to give a renewed activity to “ Early English 
Gothic,” and “Decorated,” and “ Perpendicu- 
lar’’ English Gothic ; we have striven to revive, 
upon fresh and sharp-cut stone, what the worn, 
and broken, and stained, and moss-freckled relics 
of the medisevalists were, when themselves fresh 
and sharp-cut : but we have forgotten to regard 
the Gothic as one great style of architecture, 
we have not felt the unity of the Gothic as one 
style,—one style which, at different times and 
in different places, expressed itself after different 
forms; consequently, in our zeal for “ First 
Pointed,” and “ Middle Pointed,” and * Third 
Pointed,” we have been led away from theone true 
point of search, the Gothic itself: aiming only 
at being copyists, we have signally fallen short 
of the original standard. Now, so long as we 
only seek again to build after some former form 
or condition of the Gothic, we shall surely fail, 
unless we copy literally; and then our literal 
copy (however successful in itself) will be but a 
copy after all. But, if we base our revival of 
the Gothic upon a recognition of its waity as a 
Style; if we seek, not the reproduction of parts 
or phases of this great style, but its develop- 
ment as a whole ; if we draw together and con- 
solidate the teachings which the past put forth 
gradually, age by age, and step by step, and 


apply the whole to the acquiring fresh wisdom,— 
we then may really hope to equal the great 
medigvalists, because thus we aim at surpassing 
them. This is indeed the only way in which we 





may make the Gothic of our own times equal to 
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that of times past,-—by both endeavouring and 
expecting to make it better. And, I must add, 
that wnen we are actually equal, in the matter 
of Gothic architeeture, to the architects of the 
Middle Ages, we shall speedily prove ourselves 
their masters. The st ” once revived in the 
revival of its spirit and its principles, will neces- 
Sarily advance to a “perfection unknown 
before.” 

Permit me to enter somewhat more fully 
upon this point; it is not only of moment in 
itself, but it will be found to bear, at least indi- 
rectly, upon our actual subject. 

In our study of the Gothic, our object is to 
reanimate a great art, and to reproduce it in 
action. This object we have to achieve through 
the visible and tangible works of that art. 
These works are to teach us the principles, and 
to inspire us with the spirit whick called them 
into existence. Our business with these works 
is (in the purest and strongest sense of that 
term) to study them, not to copy them. In our 
study of these works, we must always endeavour 
to trace out the spirit from which they emanated. 
Let us beware, lest} we mistake Gothie details 
for Gothic architecture ; for, it is not the details 
which will develope the style, but the style 
which will produce the details. This museum 
is not formed to enable us to make just such 
another set of details as here we have in fac- 
simile; on the contrary, these casts have been 
brought together to aid us in attaining to that 
spirit, to that faculty in art, of which they are 
articulate expressions. Our Gothic buildings, 
like those of old, must result from certain 
architectonic principles: we are not to seek 


those principles from our buildings. In order} A 


really to effect the restoration of Gothic 
architecture, we must first master the true 
Gothie spirit, and then apply its practical work- 
ings ; we must first learn what we have to do, 
and then do it. Hence, it becomes apparent 
how vast is the difference between studying 
ancient edifices and copying from them. A 
copy is at best but the reproduction of an ex- 
ample (it matters not how excellent in itself), 
of what Gothic architecture was, at a certain 
period of its eee development. But 
we cannot reproduce any period of Gothic | 
architecture, and call it the Gothic style : neither | 
will the simultaneous reproduction of the 
peculiar works of several periods reproduce the 
mi On the other hand, in the various works 
of the Gothic “ masters,” we study the one com- 
prehensive principle which pervades them all ; 
we trace the diversified workings of the one 
noble spirit which yet animates them all. And, 
‘comprising withm the wide range of our research 
the entire period, from the first struggle of the 
Gothic spirit to shake of the fetters of Roman- 
esqueness to its final catastrophe, and consider- 
ing the traces and relies of the art in every 
country and province as possessing equal claims 
upon our attentive investigation,—we are led to 
regard Gothic architecture as a whole, as one 

d style. We discover that our true course 
is to’ search out the entire spirit of the entire 
style, through its developments in successive 
times and in various places. Thus only is 
Gothie architecture to be restored, because thus 
only can it be understood. And Gothic archi- 
tecture being thus understood, thus restored, we 
see at once that our success in restoration 
actually implies the faculty for onward progress 
with this great art. For, partiality and pre- 
judice, and every similar weakness, must have 
melted away before the strength of vision, 
necessary to pierce the emote depths of the lon 
vista of years through which we had to loo 
back. We may concentrate the powers of the 
pr are an Son denied even Pe Alan de hee 
s and his compeers; and we may emplo 
this concentration of all that has Sock: athe 
plinth upon which all that shall be may rest in 
consolidated strength. We may combine the 
pure freshness of mvention with the elaborate 
refinement of matured experience, and so, may 
we, aspire towards realising a “hitherto un- 
known architectural perfection.” 

And, as with the artist-architect, so also with 
the artist-workman the same law obtains. Nei- 
ther will attain to full equality with the men of 
the Middle Ages, without aiming at taking pre- 
cedence of them. In the case of the artist- 


above being a mere copyist: while he studies 
the best works of the mediavalists (and he 
must study them with equal care and diligence), 
his true object must be to acquire their spirit ; 
and he will no less carefully, no less diligently, 
study Nature; and thus, with the advantages 
which he possesses (but which they did not pos- 
sess) for making himself really an artist, he 
may look to his own chisel as a more powerful 
implement than the medizvalists were able to 
wield: and yet they were strong in hand, and 
in touch most delicate. 

Apply what has been said to the matter of 
“ her in its connection with architecture ;” 
observe how we are to search out every point 
of early practice, and to choose out all that is 
most excellent in itself, and most worthy in its 
application, and then to bring our accumulated 
experiences, in connection and combination 
with our general stores of information, to bear 
upon our work. For example (I assume that 
we first familiarize ourselves with the techni- 
ealities, with the mere bookwork of heraldry as 
science) : in the drawing of our heraldic figures, 
we shall be able to adjust to its true level the 
balance between natural exactness and conven- 
tional e ration. Convinced of the neces- 
sity of idealizing the real, we shall see how to 
give the living power of reality to the ideal. 
Our lions will be lions, but yet heraldic lions. 
And so with every other device and bearing. 

Again, in workmauship, we shall see how far 
to refine, and how far to carry breadth and 
boldness; we shall neither sacrifice art to ela- 
borate finish, nor mistake rudeness for natural 
vigour: we shall be true to both Nature and 

rt. 


Our compositions will be true to the essen- 
tially symbolical character of heraldry,—but 
there will be in them no affectation of symbol- 
ism; nor, on the other hand, will historical 
fidelity be ever permitted to yield, in any one 
single point, to any fanciful yearnings after 


originality. 

"‘Histersoal exactness and fidelity we must, 
indeed, make the keystone of our heraldic 
system ; and it will be well for us to carry out 
our system in general accordance with early 

. Remembering the true character and 

use of shields, and whence the shield of arms in 
architecture was derived, we shall be very par- 
ticular always to have our heraldic shields in 
the true form of shields,—always to haye them 
charged with “ coats-of-arms,”’—always to have 
their heraldry “true heraldry,” and their mar- 
shalling rigidly exact. We shall exclude from 
our shields mere badges and cognizances, 
restricting them absolutely to coat armour; we 
shall admit no “ coats-of-arms” which do not 
possess indisputable heraldic authority; we 
shall provide that each single shield be expres- 
sive, and, if need be, comprehensive in its 
expressiveness ; and our groups of shields will 
combine order and precision. Badges and other 
personal devices we shall use with caution, lest 
their historical character be misunderstood or 
misapplied; and for such as we introduce we 
shall always secure distinctive positions. In 
every instance we shall keep in remembrance 
that our heraldry is really to be our own 
heraldry ; we shall not introduce an early shield, 
or an early device, or an early mode of 
expression, because we happen to have built 
after an early method, or in an early form. 
In restoring early examples (if ever we do 
restore them), we must, indeed, reproduce the 
original shields or other devices, otherwise the 
historical propriety is violated, and the historical 
record broken through; but, in new —s 
the heraldry must be contemporaneous with the 
structure,—at least, it ought always to begin 
with the date of the architecture,—I mean with 
the period when the architectural work is 
erected, not the period in which the architec- 
taral type may have been originally produced. 
In a word, it is for us to preserve to our 
architectural heraldry the character of a his- 
torical record and memorial under a symbolical 
form: in it, therefore, we must discriminate 
between personal and general symbols,—be- 
tween what appertains to the realm in its col- 


of the community,—between what possesses 
heraldic authority, and what is purely fanciful: 











workman, I mean that he, too, must rise far 


we shall avoid the purely mythic, and adhere to 


the intelligibly figurative; we shall indicate 
facts, and not indulge in faucies. We shall 
take care that our drawing, composition, and 
execution be good and true, yet in keeping with 
the laws of heraldic truth and excellence. Our 
ornamentation will be natural, appropriate, 
really ornamental,—yet in similar keeping with 
what are laws in heraldry. Moreover, our 
heraldry will be in its right place, and will 
appear, in our architecture, to be in its right 
place. We shall keep in remembrance that 
architecture is the art, and heraldry the ae- 
cessory ; and consequently, we shall duly sub- 
ordinate their respective positions. Our heraldry 
will also be a really ornamental accessory, valua- 
ble from what it does for our architecture,— 
valuable, also, because of its intrinsic import- 
ance. 

I believe that by thus keeping equally in 
view all that the past has handed down to us, 
and all that the present is continually communi- 
cating, we may, in our architectural heraldry, 
surpass what has heretofore been done, even in 
the best times of Gothie art. Exactly equal in 
every point to the architectural heraldry of the 
past in its best condition, I am persuaded that 
we cannot be; we must be inferior, unless, by 
aiming at superiority, we become superior. It 
will be the same with Gothie art itself; the 
knowledge of to-day combining with the ex- 
perience of past ages, will raise it to an emi- 
nence not hitherto reached, and, by developing 
its full powers, open to it a new career of bril- 
liancy and renown. 

In treating of the heraldry of Gothic archi- 
lecture throughout its varied career, I have 
now endeavoured to illustrate my statements 
and remarks with examples, —and of those 
examples by far the greater number have 
been from Westminster. Westminster con- 
tains, besides its Abbey Church and Hall, 
another national pile—its new Palace, a Gothic 
(or Gothesque) work of our own times. This 
is a structure peculiarly heraldic in its own 
character. I deeply regret that I cannot adduce 
its many heraldic accessories as (on the whole) 
examples of success and excellence in modern 
architectural heraldry.* We have mueh to study 
and much to accomplish in this matter before it 
will be easy to point to surpassing excellence 
displayed in the heraldry of modern architee- 
ture. Doubtless, as we have much good modern 
architecture, so we have much (or, at least, 
some) good modern architectural heraldry ; but 
I desire and hope to see both the one and the 
other much better than good,—much better 
than the best that now is. 

And I leok to the Architectural Museum as to 
an Institution which, if properly supported and 
properly used, may be the means of rendering 
most important service in maintaining and setting 
forward amongst us the great cause of architec- 
ture,—and with architecture, the cause of all 
architectural accessories. Let heraldry be in- 
cluded amongst the accessories of our great art, 
which we may study with mingled pleasure and 
advantage here, as well as in the neighbouring 
treasure-house of precious relics, the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter. 

Architects certainly ought to be good heralds ; 
and so ought architectural workmen also to be 
good heralds ; otherwise they can read but in 
part the stone-writ lessons of early architecture. 
Their predecessors, the men whose works we all] 
study here, were good heralds. Had they not 
been such—instead of its being rare indeed to 
find that they have fallen into an error, or com- 
mitted a blunder through ignorance, we should 
have had many warnings against ignorance in 
ourselves from their failures; but, being good 
heralds, they did not fail. I cannot point in 
early architecture to a single instance of such 
an error, as you may see repeated throughout 
the whole length of the fine open-timber roof of 











lective capacity, and to individuals as members| 


the equally fine new Hall at Lincoln’s-inn. In 
each of the small spandrils, formed by the upper 
hammer-beams and braces with the rafters, is a 
carved shield: these shields arewithout charges— 
merely ornaments. The shields are of tha’ peeu- 
liar form which was in actual use by the kmghts 





* The opinion here expressed must be considered to apply to 
e selection, position. arrang t, and drawing, of the 
heraldic devices which cluster so thickly around the panelled sur- 
faces (I cannot call them ** walls”) of the Palace of che Legislatu re 
The workmanship in t ese acessories is generally worthy of that 
.igh praise which I am truly happy to accord to it. 
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in Tudor times, and in which a notch was cut 
out on the dexter side, to admit the lance being 
levelled when the shield was placed in front of 
the warrior’s person. In all the shields along 
one side of the hal] these notches are cut out cor- 
rectly, on thé dexter side of the shield; but in 
the shields on thé other side, the notches are all 
cut out on the sinister side—evidently to cause 
the shields along the two sides of the roof to 
resemble evch other, in having this peculiar 
feature always in the same relative position in 
the spandril. The heraldic u of this piercing 
of the shield was clearly unknown. But the 
“ Architectural Museum” was not then in 
being. 

This is, I know, but a trivial error: still it is 
like a fragment of straw, which shows the cur- 
rent of the gale: it significantly supports m 
proposition, that architectural workmen as well 
as architects, should be good heralds, and for 
this reason only I have mentioned it. 

I leave many curious and interesting, and 
also important details respecting “ heraldry in 
its connection with architecture,” in the hope 
of being permitted on some future occasion to 
address to you another lecture on this subject. 
In what I have now advanced, being merely an 
amateur, I desire to be considered to have 
spoken with all deference: at the same time I 
have spoken without hesitation, and freely, as I 
really feel: and believe me, that_in the matter 
of architecture and its accessories, my feelings 
are deep and earnest. 

Cuar.tes Bourret, M A, 





FOREIGN ART INTELLIGENCE. 


Munich Wathalla.—The latest addition to the 
German Pantheon is the bust of Schelling. In 
the year 1852 the sculptor M. Holbig had 
modelled a bust of the great philosopher after 
life, from which a colossal copy in white marble 
was made by M. Lasson, of Munich. This 
latter has been now placed, by order of King 
Ludwig, in the Walhalla. On its in is 
inscribed, “ Fried: Wilh. von Schelling, Welt- 
weiser.” (IF, W. de Schelling, the world-wise.) 
The king has also purchased of late a picture 
made by M. Klotz, and which is much spoken 
of in Germany,—the astrologer of Wallenstien, 
Seni, arriving in the morning in his master’s 
bed-chamber aud finding him dead! M. Rugenda’s 
“Columbus.” is also a recent work of great 
stamp. ij 

Rome: Excavations.—Prince Barberini has 
made some excayations near Preneste, . 


amongst others, have brought to light a grave, 
| light a gritve,” 


which much that of Cerveteri, espe- 
cially some little gold plates are very like those 
of the Museo Gregoriano. It contained also 
some carving of ivory and several vases, some 
Etruscan and others painted. Amongst the 
bronzes are two mystic cisti. Similar excava- 
tions will also be shortly undertaken near Ostia, 
the ground having been already cleared for that 


uremberg: a Reflex of the Crystal Palace.— 
When, three years ago, the Sydenham art-com- 
mittee had commissioned Messrs. Fleischmann 
and Redtermundt to model in plaster of {Paris 
some of the fine Mediseval art-works of Nirem- 
berg, the idea was raised to establish themselves 
@ museum of such monuments in their nativ 
city. This has now already reached 200 speci- 
mens, of which some are of importance. 
Amongst those are the splendid portal of the 
Frauenkirche, the sepulchre of the Duchess 
Auna (1512), which alone contains twenty-four 
figures of saints, &c. There are also models of 
the esi stations of Adam Kraft, epitaphs 
of Peter Vischer, and especially some fine 
carvings of the best Medieval style, amongst 
which one of the “Last Judgment,” from the 
Emperor’s Chapel, in the Castle of Niiremberg. 
Messrs. Fleischmann and Rodtermundt have also 
a work entitled, “Monuments of Medieval 
Sculpture,” with mg by Prof. Walther, 
dedicated to Maximilian, of Bavaria. 

_ Resteration of Ulm Minster. — The transac- 
lions of the Archelogical and Art Society in 
Suabia, are amongst the most interesting in re- 
gard of Medieval architecture and art. The pre- 
sent issue contains a paper on the excavations 
of Celtic and Roman tumuli; on the architec- 

ture, sculpture, and paiuting of Suabia ; on the in- 


dustry and commerce of Ulm in olden times ; and 
finally, on the restoration of its ancient minster. 
The architect, M. Thran, renders a detailed report 
of the works done here since 1851, to which 
a very correct plan of this famous building is 
added. The same gentleman has written an 
ingenious explanation of the old baptismal fonts 
at Heiningen, Arnegs, &. The documentary 
history of the great Suabian painters, Frederic 
re op . Zeitbloom, — a — 
are of equal interest. Large lithographe tes 
of the fonts by M. Thran iaulibudie the torn 
actions. 

an National Festivals. — The town of 
Hall, in Suabia, has witnessed this year the 
meeting of the German ¢urners (gymnasts), who 
assembled there, carrying banners, wreaths, 
maypoles, &c. They were hospitably received 
by the private citizens of Hall. is was a 
public prize-contention, like in ancient Greece, 
and after an excursion in the neighbourhood, 
the sturdy gymnasts returned to their homes, 
many, a hundred miles off. 





GLEANINGS IN IRELAND. 
Tue new Roman Catholic Church at Tippe- 


Dublin, contractors, and is expected to be com- 
pleted on the lst of November, 1857. The 
plan comprises nave and aisles, with chancel and 
side chapels, sacristy on the north side, and 
tower and spire at the west end of south aisle. 
Dimensions in clear are 141 feet by 65 feet. 
The height of the clerestory walls is 48 feet, 
and from floor to ridge 75 feet. The total 
height of tower and spire will be about 170 feet. 
Style, Early English. The material is limestone 
of the neighbourhood, with white sandstone for 
internal columns and dressings. Probable cost 
about 7,000/. Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, architect. 

A small convent chapel, 60 feet by 20 feet, 
with cloisters and sacristy, is to be built (under 
the same architect) at the Presentation Convent 
near Clontarff, county Dublin. The material 
will be red bricks, with Bath stone dressings. 
The style Decorated Gothic. Cost about 1,000/. 

The improvements at the harbour of the town 
of Wicklow comprise a pier and breakwater 460 
feet in length and 45 feet in breadth, 4 feet 
high over high-water mark. Piles have been 
driven into the bed of the river to strengthen 
the quays. The channel of the river is to be 
dredged out, and sunk 8 feet below low-water 
level. His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle 
visited the town recently on the occasion of an 
experimental trip on that portion of the line 
from Bray which has been since opened, and 
which presents some objects of engineering 
skill. The first stop was at the point of the 
head known as Ram Scalp, opposite Bramstone 
tunnel, where a viaduct of timber 300 feet in 
length, at an altitude of 75 feet, has been con- 
structed. The next tunnel is the Brandy Hole, 
and a third is cut through the cable rock. The 
railway runs along the Murrough for five miles, 
and the scenery on the entire line is (as may be 
— ta 2 pict ue and romantic. 

he new church of bt. Cronan, at Roscrea, 
has been dedicated. The em entrance to 
the chapel on this site was through the base- 
ment of the belfry of a Franciscan church, 
founded in 1490. The building recently erected 
was commenced about the year 1843, but the 
works were for some time suspended owing to 
the famine of 1848, which presented necessary 
subscriptions from coming in. Mr. William 
Deane Butler, of Dublin, is the architect. 

The report of Captains Kellett and Frazer, 
as to the respective merits of Messrs. Ren- 
dell’s and D. Gibbon’s plan for the im- 
provement of Ki wn Harbour, has been 

ublished, and recommends the adoption of 

r. Gibbon’s plan, as affording “ all the neces- 
sary accommodation and safety for the packets 
and convenience for the travelling public.” 

The pedestal of the statue of the late Earl of 
Belfast has been designed by Mr. Charles 
Lanyon, architect (Mr. McDowell, sculptor), 
and is of Irish granite. The Lord Lieutenant 
attended, and delivered an appropriate address, 
at the inauguration of the monument. 

The O’Connell Monument, in Limerick, will 





consist of a granite pedestal 12 feet high, with a 
fees 8 feet high, in bronze, from pea ir by 


rary has been commenced by Messrs. Doolin, of 


| 


| 


Hogan placed thereon. It is to be cast in 
Paris 


Kidbrogan Church, Bandon, built by the first 
Earl of Cork, on the ground of an old Danish 
intrenchment, and in a locality replete with 
historical interest, is being re-modelled. The 
western gable has been removed, and an en- 
larged projection built with a la Gothie- 
window. e tower is being built, and an 
octagon spire is to be raised thereon. Mr. 
Welland, architect; Mr. Matthew Parrett, 
builder. 








THE CAMP AT SHORNCLIFFE. 

pin =e sO ne were een on 
ve authority that the men of the Forei 
anion had no sooner entered the new aes 
Shorncliffe, than a violent outbreak of cholera 
occurred, and carried off a number of them. 
Our informant said that being seen in the cam 
by a medical acquaintance, he had been warne 
that “it was no ears for one who wished to 
keep well.” We have delayed mentioning the 
circumstance, hoping, as we heard no co: a- 
tion, that our correspondent had been wrongly 
informed. Now, however, that we see in the 
i, saad returns thirty-four deaths from 
cholera reported amongst the men of the Foreign 
Legion stationed in the Folkestone district, it 
seems to us unwise to allow so sad an occurrence 
to pass over in silence, and without inquiry. 
Possibly some of our readers may be able to 
throw light upon it, and to say how the huts 
were constructed. 





ACTION OF BEER ON LEAD PIPES. 
In a large London brewery to which I am 
surveyor, a number of old beer mains 
have recently been removed. They have had 
porter running — them for about sixty 
8 


years, and, at intervals, ale also. During the 
time that the pipes were not charged, the air 
had access to the interior. On removing them, 


we found that the beer, &c. had had no effect 
whatever upon the lead, beyond leaving a very 
thin brown crust (apparently of sediment), 
which being removed, the lead was seen quite 
smooth, and with the bloom upon it, as though 
put up only yesterday. ; 

As one cannot often get the experience of so 
many years, I thought the statement worth 
sending. T..H, L. 

*,* This experience, it will be seen, is at 
variance with 
minister already referred to. Probably the 
result is regulated by the quality of the water 
with which the beer is made. 








YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of the members of this. 
society was held in York on Thursday, October 
25th, when a visit was paid to the charch of 
S. Mary Bishophill, Junior, for the parpose of 
examining its architectural features. The tower 
of the church naturally attracted the chief 
attention of the members present, and after a 
minute inspection was pronounced to be an. 
undoubtedly Saxon example, although it was 
evident that it had been much tampered with 
and repaired at a considerably later period, and 
was supposed originally to have been cons 
in a great measure with materials taken from 
some destroyed Roman building. The remainder 
of this church is principally of Middle Pointed 
date, with the exception of the north arcade of 
the nave, which is of Norman character. The 
two arches of the south arcade are very curious. 
They are evidently of Middle pointed date, but 
are nearly straight-sided. These were consi- 
dered to have supplied the place of more ancient 
Norman arches, and to have been built in this 
form in order that their height might not exceed 
that of the former ones. 

At two o’clock the members met at the 
Society’s Rooms, Minster-yard. The Rev. John 
Sharp, of Horbury, near Wakefield, occupied 
the chair. The Report, read by Mr. W. H. 


Dykes, one of the honorary secretaries, said, 4s 
to Spofforth Church ;— 

Daring the course of the past year information was 
received by the committee, that considerable works 
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INTERIOR OF THE SAINTE-CHAPELLE OF PARIS. 


were in s in the nave of the magnificent church 
of Spofforth, and that there was an intention of 
extending these works to the choir, which it was pro- 
posed should be taken down and rebuilt upon a very 
contracted scale. On investigation it was found that 
the whole of the nave, with the exception of the north 
arcade, had already been pulled down, and was in the 
course of being rebuilt without regard being had to 
the style of the building that had been destroyed, and 
that the stately chancel was already unroofed for the 

of its demolition; and further, that these 
works were proceeding without any faculty being had 
from the Ecclesiastical Court. The committee at 
once sent information of what was going on to the 
Archdeacon of Craven, who inhibited the further pro- 
gress of the work until the matter should be brought 
before the Consistory Court. The rebuilding of the 
nave was already far advanced in accordance with a 
new design, but the committee still thought that 
they might succeed in saving the chancel, which was 
one of the noblest and most spacious of its date within 


the county ; and in this opinion they were confirmed 
| by the remarks which were made by the Chancellor, 
| when the question was first brought into court. They 
therefore at once drew up a memorial, which they 
submitted to the court, praying for the preservation 
of the chancel, and protesting earnestly against its 
threatened mutilation or curtailment. It was long 
before any decision was given, so long, in fact, that 
the elements virtually decided the case, for the roof 
having been removed before the commencement of 
the proceedings, and the walls being left during some 
months unprotected from the weather, at length gave | 
such evident signs of approaching ruin, that it was 
determined that they must come down, and a faculty 
was accordingly granted, allowing the rebuilding of 
the chancel, after a new design, and of contracted 
dimensions. The chureh formerly appeared, exter- 
nally, as a noble structure of middle and third-pointed 
character : now it has been rebuilt, with the exception 
of the tower, in imitation of Romanesque, and with a 
chancel reduced to nearly one half of its original size. 
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[See p. 537, ante, 


By some, this change has been called a “ restora- 
tion ;” but the true state of the case is, as it seems. 
to your committee, that one of the noblest parish 
churches in Yorkshire has been ruthlessly destroyed, 
and that a building which bears no resemblance to 
the former structure, has been substituted in its 4 
Another object which has occupied the attention of 
the committee, with like ill success, has been the 
endeavour to preserve the fine old gateway of Holy 
Trinity Priory, in Micklegate, in this city. The site 
of this priory, which, since the dissolution of the 
house, has lately been sold, has been thrown upon 
the market by the new proprietor as building ground, 
across the centre of which a street has been laid out. 
As the committee were deeply anxious that the gate~ 
way should be retained, they suggested that the 
entrance to this new street from Micklegate should be 
made through the old archway, which was of ample 
dimensions for the purpose, and offered, if their pro- 
posal was accepted, to make themselves responsible 
for raising the necessary funds for the repair of the 
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gateway. Their proposal was, however, rejected, 
except upon the condition of -their purchasing for the 
proprietor additional , Which would have in- 
volved them in an outlay of some bundred pounds, 
with which condition they were unable to comply. 
They had, consequently, the mortification of seeing 
this venerable structure seld to a stonemason, for the 
sake of the materials, and piece by piece demelished.” 
The Rev. J. B. Scriven read a financial statement, 
from which it appeared that during the year there bad 
been received in donation 13/. 2s.; and in subserip- 
tious and arrears 102/. 2s. 4}d. 


the same period had been 26/. 18s. 8d. ; leaving a 
balance in hand of 887. 10s, 8d. The actual balance, 
however, due to the society, was only little more than 


15/. as when all the outstanding accounts were got in 
and paid, the 88/. odd would be reduced to about 15/. 

The Rev. R. E. Batty, of Pontefract, then read a 
paper on the subject of “'Phe Cross as am appropriate 
Symbol for a Tombstene.” The rev. gentleman re- 
ferred to instances of the cross being employed in 
early Christian times, and then observed that in the 
Lutheran Church, the siga of the Son of Man is 
adopted without any hesitation. He argued, that 
viewed as an architectural ornament the cross demanded 
our attention. It was le of great display of 
artistic skill on the owe hand, and might be made 
sinple and unassuming on the other. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Salford.—The po tie decorations of 
St. John’s Roman 
designed and executed, with one small excep- 
tion, by Mr. H. T. Bulmer. 

Tillingham (Essex).—The restoration of the 
chancel of the chureh here has just been com- 
pleted. The east window has been glazed with 

owell’s quarries, at the expense of DeanClarke’s 
trustees. Mr. C. Ainslie, of London, was the 
architect, employed, and Mr. Wm. Brown, of 
Lynn, the builder. 

Greenstead.— The church here, being too 
small, the rector has issued an for assist- 
ane pnp It is p °P to the 
area and to an aisle, w nearly twice 
th: number of sitti will be 3 ae 
increase to be free. To this the ecclesiastical 
authorities have and the plans and 
8 Meg have been approved by the Essex 

Building Society: funds te more than 
ired have been contributed. 


Bath and the sand- 
stone of this neighbourhood occasionally intro- 
duced for decoration. The admixture of colours 
is thus a creamy white, grey, and dark brown. 
At the north-east angle of the tower is a belfry- 
turret, from the top of which a very extensive 
view is obtained, the site of the church itself 
ing an elevated one. The spire has canopies 
at the openings, and crockets running up the 
les. , the church is paved throughout with 
Minton’s tiles, encaustic in the chancel. The 
sittings are uniform and open, being constructed 
of pitch pine, stained. The font has been 
brought from the old church. The building 
throughout is warmed by hot-water pipes. Mr. 

ott was the architect, and Messrs. G. H. 
Miller and Son, of Bedford, were the contrac- 
tors forthe building. Mr. W. Freshwater, of 

Mord, undertook the woodwork, and Mr. 
Smith, of Bedford, the glazing. 

Lapley.—The parish church at Lapley, near 
Penkridge, says the hepa ga Chronicle, 
repair ; the chapel-of- 
—_ at ieee rage rg tage a tat to the 
of which the principal son of thetakainn 

ive, is 


pep seca: on of the inhabitants 


deficient in aecommo- 


atholic Church here were 


dation as it is unsightly, both externally and 
internally. In May last Messrs. Bidlake and 
Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, architects, es 
plans for the restoration of both the church and 

l-of-ease. The plans for the restoration of 
the church involve an expenditure of 8507. 
250/. of which are required to protect the tower, 
some of the buttresses of which have been cut 
away, one of them to make room for a grave- 
stone. To complete the alterations in the 
chapel-of-ease, by which 140 additional — 


.—The new Roman Cathol 


from the aisles by five arches, supported on 
octagoual Painswick stone pillars, with moabled 
bases and carved caps, and ornamented with wood 
moulds and bosses. The east window is of seven 
lights, the upper portion filled with geometrical 
tracery, and it occupies almost the entire of the 
east end. The chancel has four side windows, 
of three lights each: it is separated from the | 


There is a clerestory, and a small bell-cott at the 
west end for one bell. The clerestory im nave 
is lighted by triangular tracery windows, with 
simple t . The ceiling of the chancel is 
lied, and that of the nave and aisles open. 
west door is approached by a flight of nine 
steps. The whole of the exterior is built from 
stone obtained at the Grinsal quarries. The 
total cost will be about 3,500/. ; and the build- 
ing is calculated to hold 1,000 souls. 
Bedminster.—The new church here has at last 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, attended by nearly 100 of his clergy. 
The edifice is cruciform, with aisles and western 
tower, and is ble of containing upwards of 
1,000 persons. chancel, which is raised by 
three steps above the level of the nave, is sepa- 
rated from the transept, or transeptal ls, 
by two lofty wooden screens, surmounted by a 
metal cresting, bearing innumerable leaf. 
gas jets, ites the nave by a 
im Caen stone and Purbeck marble, to which it 
is intended, on some future occasion, to add 
handsome brass gates. At the east end is the 
reredos, carved in Caen stone, and representing, 
in three alto-relievo compartments, the Nativity, 
Crucifixion, and Ascension of our Lord, sur- 
mounted by elaborate canopies, with Babbi- 
combe le shafts. Between the com 
ments are niches containing statues of the four 
vangelists; and on the canopies 


iS) 


Mr. O’Connor, of 
London ; those in the clerestory by amateurs. 
The east window is of three lights, representing 
our Lord on a jewelled cross in the centre, 
enclosed in a vesica of passion-flowers, with the 
Holy Women below. On the two side lights 
are groups of adoring angels, with St. John the 
Baptist below them on the north, and St. Stephen 
the Deacon on the south. 
os foundation-stone of a new Wes- 
leyan Methodist Chapel, was laid here on Wed- 
nesday before last, by Mr. 8S. D. Jenkins, Bude 
Docks, the principal contributor towards its 
erection. Mr. J. Wilson, of Bath, is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. William Backhouse, of the same 
town, the builder. The cost will be about 2,000/. | 
The site is in London-square. The length of 
the chapel will be about 70 feet, and the 
breadth 50: it will be without a gallery, and 
will contain 150 free sittings. The style is Farly 
lish. Schools will also be built, with vestry 
and other conveniences. 
Seaham.—During a high wind on the night 
of Tuesday week, the greater part of the new 
, now being erected here for a Congre- 





bu: 
ood gational Church was blown down." The 
ne 


to be between 300/. and tl. 


nave by a Painswick stone arch, 38 feet high. | Alf 


vintage Doe, spe 


or pce 
which | baad 


= 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—St. John’s Church has, 
,for the last few weeks, been closed to the 
public, in the interim various improve- 
ments have been effected in the chancel, which 
was rebuilt in 1848, but was then left un- 
finished in the interior, owing to want of funds. 
The embellishments in the vicinity of the com- 
munion table of the church comprise carved 
oak panelling and railings executed by Messrs. 
Burnup, from designs by Mr. John Dobson, of 
this town; figures and scrolls added to the 





wonld be gained, an outlay of 6007. is , ired. large east widow by Mr. Wailes, and the 
ic hureh | 


inting of the decalogue, creed, &c. by Mr. 


here is rapidly drawing towards completion. Potts. The o has been refitted by Mr. 
The style is Decorated, and consists of achancel Nicholson ; Bons ge M i 

24 by 21 feet; side chapel; nave, with aisles, | supplied some furniture. 
75 by 48 feet ; two sacristies, one for the clergy, | having p 
and one for the servers. The nave is separated panelling has not been com . The whole 


r. Rattee, of Cambridge, 
Owing to the funds 
roved insufficient, part of the side 
of the interior of this ancient building requires 
a thorough repair. 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Alford.—It has been the talk during the last 
few days, says the Léncolushire Chronicle, that a 
new i nag exchange will shortly be erected at 


ord. 

Kelvedon.—This improving town is now par- 
tially sewered and lighted. About twelve 
months ago, Mr. J. Fenton, of Chelmsford, 
made a survey, and gave a plan, &c. for drain- 
ing a part of the street at the eastern entrance, 
which has now been carried out, and nuisances 
removed. To complete the drai at once 
throughout the town would have incurred an 
impracticable expense: it is therefore proposed 
to do it by degrees, that it —— press too 
heavily upon the ratepayers. lighting of 
the town with gas was carried into effect on 
Wednesday before last. The gas-works were 
then not quite completed. 

Liverpool.—The promoters of the association 
recently formed here for a dwell- 
laeacell eine have chosen eligible building 
sites in Northumberland-street, not far from 
the South Doeks, and near a ‘ 
ved by the Health Committee, 
as convenient and econemi- 
eal, for about cottages, in three separate 
stories, with an infant school adjoining, a wash- 
house in the basement, and a drying-room in 
the attics, for the use of the tenants. 

Manchester.—The re-opening of the Sunday 
and day sehools in connection with All Saimts’ 
Church, in York-street, off Oxford-street, took 


on before last. The old schools 
roar five been remedied ad patil rebut and 


been provided. The large room is about 80 
feet by 30 feet, and 18 feet in height, with two 
class-rooms adjoining. The infant school on the 
d-floor is about 30 feet ,» and of 

ight. The industrial nt is be- 

schools will now afford aecommoda- 

none nearly 700 rome, A ttm = 
wash- 1roning-rooms, s for cook- 
ing, &e. attached to the schools, in which the 
re res instruction is imparted. Towards 
the sum of 1,800¢. incurred in the purchase and 
alterations, 1,300/. have been raised, so that 
there is a deficiency of about 500/. 
Shefield—The chairman of the Sheffield 
Board of Guardians has given notice of his in- 
tention to propose, amongst other resolutions, 
to the Board, that 30,000/. be laid out in the 
purchase of fifty to ar acres of land and in 
the erection of anew workhouse and premises for 
the union.——The first stone of the new school 
of design was laid by Dr. Branson, the presi- 
dent, on Wednesday before last. The council 
resolved to reserve all public demonstrations for 
the opening of the school. Messrs. Man 
and Mew are the architects, and Mr. Ald. 
Mycock the contractor. 

Glasgow.—Messrs. Met oo and Lochead have 
commenced to re-erect shops and warehouses on 
property in Union-street, destroyed by fire 

y. The Procurator’s Hall, in George’s- 
place, is another new building lately erected. A 
commencement has been with a large pile 
of buildings, projected at Madeira-court, and 
with a range on the opposite side of Argyll- 
street. The iron edifice in Jamaica-sineet 1s 
also making progress.—See also under “ Railway 





The loss, it is said, will fall on the builder. 


Matters.” 
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Dundee.—The foundation-stone of a new in- 
dustrial school building was laid here on Thurs- 
day in week before last. The site is in the 
Wards, in the open space in front of the jail. 
The design is by Mr. Charles Edward, and was 
selected in a competition by local architects. 
The walls are of rubble work, of local stone, 


and the dressings are of Fifeshire stone. The | 


design is after the old English model. The ex- 
treme length is 128 feet, having slightly pro- 
jecting wings. On the south elevation there is 
a small tower. A corridor runs the whole 
length of the building. In the centre of the 
building is a dining-hall, 55 feet by 20 feet. 
The building was estimated for at an aggregate 
sum of 2,329/. Of this sum upwards of 1,000/. 





| extent, and contains, in addition to the more 
‘rare theological works, many hundreds of 
| volumes of general information; but this, for 
= urposes, is also a lost library; so is 
| Dr. Wilson’s. Each of these, with the large 
funds available, might, to some considerable 
‘extent, be made a public benefit. 

Connected with the Bank of England, a 
| library, by the exertions of a few of the gentle- 
/men in the establishment, has been success- 
‘fully formed; the results in every way showing 
that the City youths are not disregardful of the 
‘means of knowledge. This library is open in 


the evening, and we havereason for believing | 


{ . 
that many young men in the large houses, who 
| sleep in the City, would gladly avail themselves 


were raised by a subscription for a testimonial | of the Guildhall, or any other library to which 
to Mr. Duncan, M.P. for the burgh, who pro- | access could be had during convenient hours. 


posed that it should be expended in the erection | 





of a new building for the industrial schools | rrp METROPOLITAN COMMISSION. 


established here in 1846. By means of a ladies’ 
bazaar, an additional sum of no less than 
1,100/. was procured. The chief stone was 
laid by Mr. Duncan as Grand Master of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Freemasons, who 
attended from their various lodges in procession. | 

Fraserburgh.—The new town-house at Fraser- | 
burgh, according to the Banffshire Journal, was | 
opened on Tuesday before 
supper, given by Lord and Lady Saltoun. The 
building is of freestone, and occupies the site 
of the old town-house. It is surmounted in its 
centre by adome. The lower floor is occupied 
by a market-place, with stalls for fleshers, &c. 


In the wing fronting the west are the police- | '™& 


office, cells, &e. 





ERS OF SEWERS AND THEIR 
ENGINEER. 

At arecent meeting, Mr. F. O. Ward, with 
reference to principles, made a serious charge 
against the engineer of the Commission, Mr. 
Bazalgette, having previously asserted that the 
plan prepared for diverting the sewage of Lon- 


t, by a ball and | don, approved by Sir William Cubitt and Mr. | 


Robert Stephenson, is founded on wrong prin- 
ciples, and that the engineering details for 
‘earrying out these primeiples are unscientific. 
' Mr. Ward, at the meeting referred to, accused 
the engineer of having made serious engineer- 
ing errors; of having concealed those errors, and 
sought to establish his own conclusions by tam- 
ermg with the details ;—such as altering the 





FREE LIBRARY FOR THE CITY OF 
LONDON. 


On Monday last a meeting, numerously | 


eclivity of the ground in particular instances, 
omitting important data, ain introducing, with- 
out acknowledgment, formule ——— by per- 
sons who are not recognised by the Commis- 


Y 


| (aubject to modifications) Johu Roe’s proposed lines 
| and sizes, fix 108 square feet for the north-side tunnel 
capacity ; and so reduce the cost to 753,000/. 
| Our object is to save, for north-side ratepayers, 
three quarters of a million sterling of capital (besides 
heavy annual pumping costs); and the economy we 
aim at for the south side is relatively larger still. 
| Whether we are right or wrong, is a matter for 
technical decision; but we submit that our broad 
proposition is neither ‘intricate’ nor ‘ puerile.’ It is 
clearly for the ratepayers’ interest that the question 
we raise should be discussed ; nor ean such a debate 
, be properly suppressed by the weight of an eminent 
name. 

This tunnel controversy is, in point of fact, only 
the tubular controversy renewed on a greater scale. 
| We have carried, against the vehement opposition of 

the very engineers whom we now find against us, the 
| substitution of small pipes for great culverts in the 
drainage of streets and houses. We have already 
saved for the public by that system, so strenuously 
decried up to a year ago, several hundreds of thousands 
sterling. We can point to scores of provincial towns 
drained on the new principle at a third of the cost of 
| the old mode. We have already between 200 and 300 
| miles of pipe working suecessfully in the metropolis. 
| And at Croydon, where the pipes were said to have 

cansed an epidemic, the zymotic mortality has declined 
| since their introduction (partly, no doubt, because of 
| their introduetion), upwards of forty per cent.” 


Here stands the matter at present. 





REAL CEMENT! 

Wuart a sad state we poor moderns are re- 
duced to in architecture. is morning, one of 
| the cement vases on a neighbouring house came 
ito pieces, and fell into the street in lumps 
| several pounds weight. If any person had been 

beneath, the consequences might have been as 
‘fatal as a round shot or shell at Sebastopol. 
| There are several more vases up im the same 


attended, was held in the Egyptian-hall, in the | sion. Mr. Ward moved a resolution for appoint- | place. It is to be hoped they will not come 


Mansion-house, to consider the propriety of | 


establishing a free library for the city of London ; | the engineer’s own statement ; the commitiee to | in Belgrave and other squares. 


and we are the more sorry that it was deter- | 


mined in the negative by a very large majority, | 
because there is too much reason to fear that 
the example of London will be followed by 
other corporations in the provinces. 

In the city of London, it is true, there are 
several libraries of great value, but these, owing 
to various causes, are to the great body of the 
community useless. 

First, the Guildhall Library, consisting of 
upwards of 12,000 volumes. “ Here,” says 

r. Deputy Peacock, “in the month of October, 
only seven persons attended.” It is a mistake 
to suppose that this library consists only of dry, 
antiquarian books connected with the history of 
the City. It is true that it is rich in this re- 
spect, and contains many drawings and im- 

rtant manuscripts, which have been scarcely 

ooked at since the time that they were lodged 
there at considerable expense ; but there are 
many books of general interest. 

The recommendation of any common-council- 
man or member of the corporation is sufficient 
for admission here for life. How is it, then, 
that this important library is, as it were, a dead 
_ hing to be d h 

re is nothing to be ur inst the 
librarian for want of sitection, bul voles are 
so searce that a feeling is induced that one 
ought not to give trouble to the single attendant. 
The place wants a more business-like appearance, 
and the library should be enlarged. The value 
of the library as one of general use requires to 
be more generally known,—it requires to be 
thrown open on the recommendation of any 
responsible person in the city,—clergymen, 
merchants, bankers, and respectable shopkeepers; 
and, above all, it ought to be opened in the 
evening, say from five o’clock till ten, when the 
| men of the City, relieved from business, 
would be able to attend. At present the Guild. 
hall library is open from about eleven o’clock 
till three or four in the afternoon, hours when 
pon >, cong in the City is e d in business, 
and has no time to spare for books. The Guild- 
hall library is a nucleus for a useful institution, 
in which, at moderate expense, could be col- 
lected the standard and more general works as 
they — The corporation should at once 
see to this. 
The library of Sion College is also of great 





ing a committee to investigate and report upon 
be assisted by three eminent professors of mathe- 
matics ; zh! as Professor Willis, Professor 
Moseley, Mr. Babbage, or Mr. Wheatstone. 
The Court postponed the consideration of the 
subject, and appointed a special day on which 
Mr. Bazalgette could appear to state his own 
case in answer. 

Mr. Stephenson has since published a letter, 
wherein he says,— 


“This plan was prepared and submitted to me as 
a commissioner by Mr. Frank Forster, ia 1850-1. It 
has since been altered and improved by the extended 
experience of Mr. Bazalgette and Mr. Haywood, the 
engineer of the City sewers, who have given their 
attention to it for more than three years. 

Every detail has been submitted to Sir W. Cubitt 
and myself; the levels have been most carefully 
taken by Mr. J. Smith, the surveyor of the com- 
mission. 

Each part of the whole plan has been separately 
and conjointly deliberated and reported on by Sir W. 
Cubitt and myself. At least three of these reports 
have been printed by the Commissioners of Sewers. 

I have personally checked all the calculations: the 


down in a similar manner. There are also vases 
Cement! real 
' cement !! 
| But joking apart, this cement work is the 
| bane of us weak and flashy moderns. Cement 
‘fronts, cement columns, cement balustrades, 
‘cement cornices, and cement vases ; the latter 
‘ready at any moment to fall and break our 
| hence. Pray take warning, Cscpepee If we 
must have cement, life and limb at least ought 
(to be safe. A jury would give heavy 

inst the builder or owner of such cement 
| abortions. 


i 
i 





ON TENORS AND BELLS IN GENERAL. 


Mr. Denison deserves praise, for his remarks, from 
every campanologist. Having been allowed by the 
Builder insertion of a list of London peals and tenors, 
about four years ago, I may claim to be a campano- 
philist. e avidity for weak—numerous—bells in 
our day may plead that “anything is better than 
nothing ;” and, certainly, a few “lively tinklers,” as 
Dr. Parr, a great campanologist, expressed himself, 
may be preferable to the moekery of ove dull bell in 
a large tower, whose “campanological” use might 
have been supplied by a gable or turret. But there 





| 





formule or rules used in making these calculations | is another adage, that “what is worth doing is worth 


are those accepted by every engineer of hydraulic 
reputation : of their accuracy I have no manner of 
doubt. 


doing well ;” and those who can put up bells might 
consider that a little more liberality would be a greater 
boon to posterity. 





I am therefore prepared to be personally answer- 
able for the soundness of the principles and the aecu- | 
racy of the details of the London sewage intercepting | 
plan which Sir W. Cubitt and myself have approved 
as consulting engineers ; and I beg leave here to ex- | 
press in the most decided manner my full confidence 
in Mr. Bazalgette’s professional skill and personal | 
integrity, as well as my opinion, that he has furnished 
the commissiovers with all the information which he 


was bound to furnish.” 


Mr. Stephenson terminates his letter with 
the expression of his opinion, that Mr. Ward’s 
objections are “nothing better than puerile.” 

Mr. Ward, in reply, says the question is 
size and cost :— 

“ How big must the intercepting tuanels be? How 
much must the ratepayers spend on them ? 

Mr, Stephenson, caleulating by a formula, fixes 
272 square feet as the collective sectional area of the 
north-side tunnels, and 1,627,000/. as their collective 
cost. 

I and my friends, on the contrary, relying on John 
Roe’s observations of the run of the Fleet in all 


weathers, for more than twenty years, and adopting | 


When “St. Barnabus” had a peal of ¢en—tenor, 
19 ewt.—it might have been thought the minimum 
was reached, though there is a “ pretty” peal, with 
twenty, at St. Dionis’, in Fenchurch-street, and’ a 
tolerable at Horselydown. Now, it appears, a family 
of twelve have an equally weak head, which would 
greatly resemble, in suitability, a “father of ten chil- 


| dren,” at the age of thirty. 


Thirty years ago, it was supposed that St. Bride’s— 
28 ewt.—was the lightest tenor of twelve in England. 
| I believe there is a good tenor of ten, about 21 ewt. 
lat Fulham; also at Aston (Birmingham). At 
| Cheltenham, I am told, loud, at 22; better, 24 or 25, 
as at St. Magnus, Bermondsey, avd Poplar. (?) 
Better still, as at Wrexham, 33. Of “Bow” (539), 
the largest in London, I will ouly observe, I have 
heard, the peal is similar in weight and key to York 
Minster. According to the Family Herald, some 
time back, the heaviest in England is Exeter— 
“tenor” (not the “clock bell,” 6 tons), 75 owt. 

I more than agree with Mr. Denison on the 
absurdity of a tenor of 14 ewt. for eight. I would 
venture to predict that there are few peals of eight a 
century and a half old, especially in towns of any pre- 
tension, with tenors under 20 ewt. and that weight is 
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not “grand.” The smallest I have known within 
that date is Brighton, 16. I am sorry to see in the 
Morning Advertiser that weight only for a peal of 
eight recast by the Duke of Norfolk (and said to 
“reflect great credit ” on Messrs. Mears), at Arundel. 

The average, in my experience, is from <0 to 23,— 
the latter at Portsmouth. Sometimes 26 or 27, as at 
East Grinstead, Sussex, and St. Paul’s, Bedford. 
There is a very musical, though not loud peal, at All 
Saints’, Northampton, 223 cwt. A fine one at All 
Saints’, Derby, but I know not the weight. Green- 
wich (uow ten, but I have not heard the trebles used) ; 
and Hackney Old Church, both good, 25. At South 
Hackney is a peal I must agree to be the best in tone 
and effect, for the weight (I know not the founder), 
of late years—20 ewt. 

Mr. Denison may be very right in his expression 
“ potty,” and the larger of three at Knightsbridge is 
harsh enough. At Christchurch, Newgate-street, said 
to be built for twelve, is a new bell of 23 cwt. 
(much inferior to All Hallows, Thames-street, 1.) 
termed very “ full-toned,” and certainly powerfnl, but 
I should conceive it “ sullen,” if poets have thought 
that picturesque. 

Perhaps there were scarcely any peals of eight 
before the Reformation. The only record I have seen 
is of Tewkesbury Abbey. Although their “ fives” 
and ‘‘sixes’ might be far heavier, as at Christchurch, 
from Oseney Abbey (vide “six” in the catch), at 
Luton and Dunstable, Beds, there were five, with 
tenors of about 50 cwt. and 36 cwt.* both now 
eight : at the former is now a poor substitute, only 
20 ewt. At Leighton Buzzard, recast from six, 
now 27 cwt. The weights of the Oxford College 
peals, Christchurch, Magdalen, and New, ten, Mer- 
ton (also parochial), eight, have never, I believe, 
been given, and would interest. 


I venture to differ with Mr. Denison, as to 14 cwt. 
being a sufficient tenor for six ; unless where lightness 
be essential, when I have known 12 ewt. or even less. 
The average in coustry villages, may be from that, or 
15, to 18 ewt.; the latter at Ticehurst, Sussex, and 
Eversholt, Beds. Sometimes, as also of five, 20 ewt. 
or upwards. I have known of a tenor of six, 36 ewt. 
at Baldock; and know there is one of 33 cwt. at 
Wing, a Bucks. village, between Aylesbury and 
Leighton. And have been assured of 56 cwt. at some 
Oxfordshire village, worth inquiring into. 

The most beautiful ring of six I know (two recast 
in the present century), and expect to be unexceeded 
in Europe, and worth a journey to hear, is at 
Hasborn Crawley, about 14 mile from Woburn, 
Beds. Here there is the peculiarity, at least in my 
experience, of beginning “high.” The “treble” 
weighing full 11 cwt. and the tenor about 21} ewt. 
with, perhaps, 1 cwt. each difference between the first 
five. There is a class idea that the tenor should 
weigh “half as much more” than the preceding 
bell (thongh at Cripplegate, an excellent set, when 
rang, it is 38 and 28 cwt.) But here the effect, with 
the weight of the fourth and fifth (15 or 16 ewt. pro- 
bably), is much augmented. J. D. Parry, 








THE SYMBOLS ON THE PENNY. 


A WRITER in your paper of the 27th October last, 
under the signature “S.” is very facetious upon the 
subject of our present penny; and he imagines that 
he has made the discovery of the omission of the 
Saltire of St. Andrew in the shield. 

With his young hopeful’s criticisms upon it as a 
work of art, I have little to do; although J see no 
reason why Britannia should not hold the trident in 
her left hand if she be so minded ; but with d to 
the Scotch Saltire, I think it will be found that 
* S.’3” discovery of its omission is one of which he 
may be left to the sole and undisputed enjoyment. 

he Saltire of St. Andrew is there. As the colours 
are not marked on the coin, we may suppose the field 
to be azure. Then we have first the Saltire Argent 
of St. Andrew on its field azure: upon this is the 
Saltire of St. Patrick, gules on its field argent ; the 
whole surmounted by the cross of St. George gules, 
fimbriated argent. And this arrap nt of the 
three badges of the United Kingdom I take to be far 
— than that which is usually made in our Union 

ack. 

The late Sir Harris Nicolas, well known as a good 
herald, some years back wrote a paper upon the 
absurdities of our Union Jack; and his suggestions 
for its alteration were, I think, such as are represented 
Upon our penny. Penny-Royat. 





New Cuurcu 1x Sovurywark.—A church is to be 
we Phe se Blackfriars-road, one of the 

orst parts of the densely- ted parish of St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark. The new church 
will be dedicated to St. Michael. 


THE SUBSTRUCTURE OF OLD LONDON. 




















THE SUBSTRUCTURE OF OLD 
LONDON. 
THE FLEET VALLEY. 

In making the excavation for the great sewer 
which will soon convey from view the Fleet- 
ditch, at a depth of about 13 feet below the 
surface in Ray-street, near the corner of Little 
Saffron-hill, the workmen came upon the pave- 
ment of an old street (A), consisting of very 
large blocks of ragstone of irregular shape. An 
examination of the paving-stones shows that the 
street had been well used: they are worn quite 
smooth by the footsteps and traffic of a past 
generation. 

Below the old street we find another phase of 
Old London. Thickly covered with slime are 
piles of oak, hard and black, which have seem- 
ingly been portions of a mill-dam. The formation 
of the ground indicates that in ancient times, a 
water-mill with all its appurtenances, had stood 
here. To the north of Ray-street has been a 
large pond banked up, and where Ray-street now 
is, on the south, was probably one of the city 
mills referred to by the London historians. In| 
course of time the mill-pond and dam became | 
filled with slime, and the water scarce, and then 
the old mill road became the centre of a 
street. 

A few feet below the stakes were very old 
wooden water-pipes, nothing but the ro 

trunks of trees: as shown in the sketch. The 
course of time and the weight of matter above 
the old pavement have pressed the gravel, clay, 
granite, portions of tiles, &c. into a bard and 
almost solid mass, and it is curious to observe 
that near the old surface are great numbers of 


Pe Whither have the pins gone? is a query 
which has puzzled many. In comparatively 
modern days, “ Pinne money ”’ was an important 
item in the dame’s accounts. Pins were then 
expensive: those which fastened the dresses of 
the old English-Saxons were made at wonder- 
ful pains and cost: the specimen of now hard 
concrete in the sketch, stuck with these useful 
articles, almost like a pincushion, is a pattial 
reply to the query. The 13 feet of newer deposit 
would seem to have accumulated in two or three 








* Bee * Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica” 


centuries : it is not unlikely that a portion of the 
rubbish from the City after the Great Fire was 


shot here. 





THE BARRACK-COMPETITION DESIGNS, 


REFERRING to the paragraph on the above subject 
in your publication of the 13th October, 1855, from 
which it appears that over 130 designs have been sub- 
mitted to the Barrack Committee, and as considerable 
anxiety must be felt by the public as well as by the 
competitors, I would suggest that before, or et any 
rate after, the decision of the War De ent or 
committee on these designs, the whole should be ex- 
hibited for public inspection, so that all interested as 
well as disinterested parties may have an opportunity 
of inspecting and examining the designs in question. 

This course would appear extremely desirable. The 
barrack establishment proposed to be erected from 
the dest design submitted, will probably be the model 
on which many such extensive establishments will be 
erected in the British empire, and as their erection 
will be at the cost of many thousands, if not millions, 
of the public money, it is but fair and reasonable that 
the public, who pay, should have an opportunity of 
criticizing all the designs submitted by the competi- 
tors previously to any of the designs being carried 
into execution. CoMPETITOR, 








UXBRIDGE CEMETERY. 


THE cemetery for the township of Uxbridge, situate 
in Kingston-lane, about one mile distant from the 
town, was consecrated on Monday, the 29th October, 
by the Bishop of Oxford (in the absence of the Bishop 
of London, who was prevented by serious illness). 

The quantity of enclosed is 4 acres, and 
the cemetery has been laid out and drained, the roads 
formed, and the ground equally divided into con- 
secrated and unco’ portions ; the central road 
forming the separation, distinguished only by boun- 
dary stones at intervals. 

There are two chapels, both similar in arrangement, 
with the exception of a bell turret to the Episcopal 
Chapel : the style ado is Eaily Decorated, with 
open timber roofs. e walls are built of flint, with 
Box stone dressings. The bell turret is built from the 
ground, and is = rw, with peoryaent at each 
angle, and octagonal in the upper part, with a spire 
vat small dormers, all covered with lead, dressed 
closely, and indented at the joints, with wrought irom 
finial on the spire, and on the gable of each chapel. 

The residence for the sexton is similar in character 
to the chapels, and built also of flint, with stone dress- 
ings. Attached to the residence is a waiting-room, 
for the use of persons attending the funerals of their 
deceased relatives. 

The entrance is in Kingston-lane, with large oak 
entrance gates in the centre, and smaller gate to the re- 
sidence, all filled in with wrought-ironwork in the 
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upper . The cemetery on this side is enclosed 
with Saou flint wall a piers, having Yorkshire 
stone coping and Box stone dressings, and wrought- 
iron railing, with standards. 

The north side is enclosed with a brick wall and 
piers. The two remaining sides are enclosed with 
oak park-pale fencing. 

The works have been executed from the designs 
of Mr. Charles John Shoppee, architect. Messrs. 
Treharne and Son, of London, were the contractors 
for the chapels. Messrs. Hardy and Son, of Cowley, 
near Uxbridge, were the contractors for the sexton’s 
residence, walls, fences, gates, and iron railing. Mr. 
FE. Cole, of Norwood, was the contractor for the roads 
and drainage ; and Mr. John Collett was clerk of the 
works, 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Sir S. M. Pero has offered to make the proposed 
Lowestoft and Beccles line for 10,000/. per mile 
(including all Parliamentary expenses, directors’ 
charges, the purchase and conveyance of land, &c.) ; 
to pay the shareholders 3} per cent. upon the 
sums they advanced during the progress of the 
works ; and, on their completion, to take the 
concern at 6 per cent. upon the capital advanced. 
Two of the iron girders of the Great Northern 
railway-bridge that crosses the great north road near 
Grantham are cracked, but have been secured by a 
timber support. The Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Company some time ago purchased the hotel at the 
corner of North Queen and George streets, Glasgow, 
the church of the late Dr. Wardlaw, anu contiguous 
property in Dundas-street, for the purpose of erecting 
a greatly extended station and offices. The plan is 
not yet fully matured, but a commencement has been 
made with the work. The shell of the church will 
remain, and be reconstructed as the business-chambers 
of the company. The entrance to the station will be 
from Dundas-street, by four arched gateways. 
The select committee of the Royal Arsenal at 
Woolwich have been engaged in witnessing the erec- 
tion of a machine, vamed an aérial railway, introdaced 
by the inventor, M. Balan, a working engineer, who 
has obtained a patent from the British Governmeut. 
It propels cars or waggons by their own weight on 
inclined wire-ropes. For earthworks, such as cut- 
tings, embankments, quarries, &c. this apparatus, it 
is said, will be found useful, as it requires few hands 
to work it, the weight of the load depressing the rope 
so that the car travels without assistance to the lever 
where it is unloaded, and, the other rope being raised, 
the car slides to its loading-place. It may be also 
used for crossing rivers, where bridges would interfere 
with the navigation, and in any place where the dis- 
tance does not exceed 400 yards, to convey either 
goods or persons. An Englishman, who solicits our 
interference, claims having published a similar inven- 
tion some time ago. The traffic returns of railways 
in the United Kingdom for the week ending Oct. 27 
amounted to 405,947/. and for the corresponding 
week of 1854, to 373,304/.; showing an increase of 
32,6437. The gross receipts of the eight railways 
having their termini in the metropolis amounted, for 
the week ending as above, to 185,144/, and for the 
corresponding week of last year to 169,096/. ; showing 
an increase of 16,0487. The increase on the Eastern 
Counties Railway amounted to 708/.; on the Great 
Northern, to 3,370/.; on the Great Western, to 
2,8352.; on the London and North Western, to 
5,0607.; on the London and South Western, tu 
1,834/.; and on the South Eastern, to 3,640/.: 
together, 16,947/. But from this must be deducted 
1242. decrease on the London and Blackwall, and 
7752. on the London, Brighton, and South Coast. 

















Potices of Books. 


The Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, 
with an Introduction, §c. By Tovutmin 
Smitu, Barrister-at-law. London: Sweet, 
Chancery-lane. 1855. 

Practical Proceedings for the Removal of 
Nuisances and Execution of Drainage Works 
under the Nuisances Removal Act, 1855, §c. 
To which is added, The Diseases Prevention 
Act, 1855. By Toutmin Situ. Sweet, 
Chancery-lane. 

In these volumes we have not merely the Acts 

referred to, but the author’s comments and 
culiar views and teachings regarding them. 

The first contains, besides an introduction, 

copious practical notes and a full double index, 

also a table of qualifications for voters, vestry- 
men, auditors, &c. ; and the last comprises forms 
and instructions for the conduct of parish 
committees. The author states, in reference 
to the first, that the objects of the notes 





added in this edition of the Act are to help in 
securing its sound practical we and the 
overcoming of many omissions and imperfec- 
tions, so that, as a matter of duty, and what- 
ever its defects may be, the Act may be made 
to work well, notwithstanding its difficulties. 
Doubtless these, as expressed, are very proper 
objects and motives ; but it must be recollected 
that the author has preconceived ideas of his 
own, which he desires to see carried out, and 


that what he may regard as sound working, | 


others, not seeing through his spectacles, may 
(perhaps with some prejudice too) look upon as 
much liker a frustration of some of the pur- 
poses of the new Act. To readers of delibera- 
tive mind, however, the author’s comments and 
views cannot but be useful, whether they in- 
duce dissent or assent. As regards the second 
of the two volumes, the author appears to 
claim the Act embodied in it as a product of 
his own teachings, and recommends the volume 
as directly applicable to the subject of the first. 


An Elementary Atlas of History and Geography. 
By the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. London: 
Longman and Co. 


Tue author of this work is a professor of | 


English history and literature, and late a lec- 
turer on en history at King’s College, 
London. The maps were compiled and en- 
graved by Mr. E. Weller, F.R.G.S. The whole 
constitutes a series running from the commence- 
ment of the Christian era to the present time, 
and containing maps arranged in chronological 
order, with illustrative memoirs, and is in- 
tended for the use of colleges and _ schools. 
Such a work was a desideratum. The condition 
of the world at successive eras is here repre- 
sented, so that, in connection with the illus- 
trative memoirs, all the great changes of terri- 
tory in the rise and downfall of empires, within 
its scope, may be traced by comparison of the 
various maps, and a familarity with the great 
bearings and landmarks of history be thus easily 
and rapidly attained. Spruner’s maps wanted 
the advantage of co-ordinate narrative, which, in 
this Atlas, completes the idea. 


VARIORUM. 


THE issue of a new and improved edition of 
Dr. Larduner’s “ Hand-book of Natural Philo- 
sophy,” by Messrs. Walton and Maberly, needs 
no recommendation, and only claims a general 
notice of issue: the treatise on Mechanics now 
before us forms the first of the series, of four 
volumes, intended either for school education, 
or for the general student of the Universities. 
The present volume is illustrated with engrav- 
ings, cleanly printed, along with a clear type, 
upon excellent paper. Messrs. Houlston and 
Stoneman, of Paternoster-row, and Orr and Co. 
of Amen-corner, have issued, in “Orr’s Circle 
of the Sciences,’”’ Mr. J. Scoffern’s treatise on 
“Elementary Chemistry of the Imponderable 
Agents and of Inorganic Bodies,” including 
light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, the 
simple chemical‘ bodies, and their inorganic com- 
pounds. The treatise is in some respects based 
on Dr. Henry’s well-known work, but as about 
thirty ate, | ve passed since it appeared, only 
the more pernianently valuable portions of that 
work have been made available, and, in fact, the 
whole constitutes a treatise of modern chemistry 
brought up to a recent standard, and adapted to 
a pretty far advanced state of intelligence as to 
chemical matters as well as to more elementary 
instruction, It contains a section, we observe, 
on photography, in which the various chemical 
processes are described. The latter has become 
a very interesting branch of chemical science. 











Miscellanea. 


SratyEe or Siz Ropert Peet at Braprorp.— 
The ceremony of inaugurating the Bradford memo- 
rial of the late Sir Robert Peel took place on Tues- 
day last, under the auspices of the Mayor and cor- 
poratién. The memorial consists of a colossal statue 
in bronze, 11 feet 6 inches in height. It is from the 
studio of Mr. Behnes, and represents the deceased 
baronet in the act of addressing an assembly. It is 
placed upon a circular stone pedestal, 13 feet high, upon 
which is inscribed the word “ Peel,” and it stands in 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—The 
general meeting of the members of this institution 
| was held on the 24th ult. at the honse of the institu- 


| tion, Newhall-street, Birmingham ; Mr. William Fair- 


bairn, F.R.S. president, in the chair. The secretary, 

| Mr. W. P. Marshall, having read the minutes of the 
last meeting, the nomination took place of the pre- 
_sident and cfficers for the year, to be elected at the 
annual general meeting. A paper was then read ona 
| “ New Expansive Valve-motion for Steam-engines,” 
by Mr. George M. Miller, of Dublin: the next was 
| @ description of a “Set of Six Blast-engines, made 
_ for the East-Indian Iron Company,” by Mr. Edward 
A. Cowper, of London: the third was on an “Im- 
proved Spring for Railway Carriages,’ by Mr. W. 
Bridges Adams, of London; and the last was a de- 
scription of a new “Packing for Steam-engine 
| Pistons,” by Mr. David Joy, of Worcester. After the 
‘meeting, a powerful hydraulic lifting-jack was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Thornton, of Birmingham, of simple 
and convenient construction, and capable of lifting a 
| weight of fifty tons by the labour of a single man. 


Accipent To Mr. Locke, M.P.—We regret to 
observe, from Galignani’s Messenger, that a very 
serious accident occurred on Thursday week to Mr. J. 

| Locke, the eminent engineer. In company with 
Mr. W. Locke, Mr. Brassey, and Mr. Moffat, M.P. 
he went down the Caen Railway, to inspect the works 
| which are going on there, and when examining the 
tunnel of Boissy, now in course of construction, he 
| and the other gentlemen ascended a scaffolding about 
10 feet high, which fell with the whole party, and 
Mr. Locke had a very severe fracture of the right leg 
below the knee, the others escaping with some slight 
contusions. By subsequent report we are glad to 
hear that Mr. Locke is progressing favourably. 


Sorkee OF THE MANCHESTER ScHOOL oF ART.— 
The annual soirée in connection with the Manchester 
School of Art was held at the Royal Institution in 
that city, on Monday in last week. The attendance 
of ladies and gentlemen, and students, was very 
numerous. ‘The antique sculpture-rooms, and one of 
the corridors, were filled with a large collection of 
drawings and paintings, executed by stadents of the 
different schools of art throughout the country, and in 
particular those produced in the Manchester school. 
The visitors inspected these works for an hour, and 
then adjourned to the lecture-theatre, which was 
crowded.—Mr. Edmund Potter, president of the 
local School of Art, occupied the chair. He read a 
paper on “ The Position of Schools of Art,” of which 
the local Courier gives an abridgment. One main 
point on which the lecturer dwelt at some length, was 
to the effect that the schools of art in this country 
not only are not self-supporting, but are not likely 
to be so; and that hence the system adopted by 
Government ought to be altered. He advocated the 
| foundation of a ministry of art, and urged what we 
T egpron he would call justice to the provinces. As 
for the shortcomings of the provincial magnates, who 
are the most likely to benefit substantially or pecu- 
niarily by the cultivation of a taste for art and by the 
education of art-designers, not one word appears to 
have been uttered by the lecturer on that subject, 
except at the conclusion of his discourse, when he 
urged the necessity of contributing to the support of 
the institution until they could either establish some 
scheme for general art-education, or force the Govern- 
ment to bring forward a measure which should give 
the provinces their due, Parisian art dazzled and 
charmed, but there were points of warning connected 
with it. There was the essence of art centralisation 
in Paris: we wanted the reverse,—art increased, but 
diffused amongst the mass of the people, so that they 
could enjoy it at their firesides. Professor Scott and 
| other gentlemen then addressed the meeting, and the 
prizes were distributed. 

Wesrsury Buriat Beanp.—The Burial Board 
here, after rejeeting a)! tie plans which were delivered 
in auswer to an adycrtisement inviting a competition, 
applied to Mr. Asruton, of Oxford, who furnished 
them with desgns for two chapels and an entrance 
lodge. At 5 mecting held on the 30th ult. these de- 
sigus were approved, and the architect was instructed 
to make working drawings. Mr. Braton’s estimate 
for the erection of the chapels, lodge, and boundary 
walling, was 2,500/. 

Hoop-1ron Bonp.—If—and I doubt it—any tie in 
brickwork be required more than the weight of the 
mass bearing on the ordinary iron bond offers, is it 
not much easier to obtain such tie by depressing or 
raising the courses of iron-hooping occasionally, by 
altering the layer of bricks on which the bond is 
bedded, thus ! | than 
by the patent hoop-iron bond yon have mentioned ? 
by these means entirely preventing all fear of a 
longitudinal escape of the bond, occasioned by any 
strain exerted upon it, unless of such a character as 

















an open space of ground. It is stated that the amount | to exceed the weight of the work above the bond, 
which in most instances is very improbable.—R. 


paid to Mr. Behnes was 1,000 guineas. 
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not “grand.” The smallest I have known within 
that date is Brighton, 16. Iam sorry to see iu the 
Morning Advertiser that weight only for a peal of 
eight recast by the Duke of Norfolk (and said to 
“reflect great credit ” on Messrs. Mears), at Arundel, 

The average, in my experience, 18 from «0 to 23,— 
the latter at Portsmouth. Sometimes 26 or 27, as at 
East Grinstead, Sussex, and St. Paul’s, Bedford. 
There is a very musical, though not loud peal, at All 
Saints’, Northampton, 224 ewt. A fine one at All 
Saints’, Derby, but I know not the weight. Green- 
wich (uow ten, bat I have not heard the trebles used) ; 
and Hackney Old Church, both good, 25. At South 
Hackney is a peal I must agree to be the best in tone 
and effect, for the weight (I know not the founder), 
of late years—20 ewt. : 

Mr. Denison may be very right in his expression 
“ potty,” and the larger of three at Knightsbridge is 
harsh enough. At Christchurch, Newgate-street, said 
to be built for twelve, is a new bell of 23 cwt. 
(much inferior to All Hallows, Thames-street, #6.) 
termed very “ full-toned,” and certainly powerful, but 
I should conceive it “ sullen,” if poets have thought 
that picturesque. 

Perhaps there were scarcely any peals of eight 
before the Reformation. The only record I have seen 
is of Tewkesbury Abbey. Although their “fives” 
and ‘‘sixes ” might be far heavier, as at Christchurch, 
from Oseney Abbey (vide “six” in the catch), at 
Luton and Dunstable, Beds, there were five, with 
tenors of about 50 cwt. and 36 cwt.* both now 
eight : at the former is now a poor substitute, only 
20 ewt. At Leighton Buzzard, recast from six, 
now 27 cwt. ‘The weights of the Oxford College 
peals, Christchurch, Magdalen, and New, ten, Mer- 
ton (also parochial), eight, have never, I believe, 
been given, and would interest. 


I venture to differ with Mr. Denison, as to 14 cwt. 
being a sufficient tenor for six ; unless where lightness 
be essential, when I have known 12 ewt. or even less. 
The average in country villages, may be from that, or 
15, to 18 ewt.; the latter at Ticehurst, Sussex, and 
Eversholt, Beds. Sometimes, as also of five, 20 ewt. 
or upwards. I have known of a tenor of six, 36 cwt. 
at Baldock; and know there is one of 33 cwt. at 
Wing, a Bucks. village, between Aylesbury and 
Leighton. And have been assured of 56 cwt. at some 
Oxfordshire village, worth inquiring into, 

The most beautiful ring of six I know (two recast 
in the present century), and expect to be unexceeded 
in Europe, and worth a journey to hear, is at 
Hasborn Crawley, about 14 mile from Woburn, 
Beds. Here there is the peculiarity, at least in my 
experience, of beginning “high.” The “treble” 
weighing full 11 cwt. and the tenor about 214 ewt. 
with, perhaps, 1 cwt. each difference between the first 
five. There is a class idea that the tenor should 
weigh “half as much more” than the preceding 
bell (thongh at Cripplegate, an excellent set, when 
rong, it is 38 and 28 ewt.) But here the effect, with 
the weight of the fourth and fifth (15 or 16 ewt. pro- 
bably), is much augmented. J. D. Parry, 








THE SYMBOLS ON THE PENNY. 


A WRITER in your paper of the 27th October last, 
under the signature “S.” is very facetious upon the 
subject of our present penny; and he imagines that 
he has made the discovery of the omission of the 
Saltire of St. Andrew in the shield. 

With his young hopeful’s criticisms upon it as a 
work of art, I have little to do; although J see no 
reason why Britannia should not hold the trident in 
her left hand if she be so minded ; but with d to 
the Scotch Saltire, I think it will be found that 
“S.’s” discovery of its omission is one of which he 
may be left to the sole and undisputed enjoyment. 

The Saltire of St. Andrew ister. As the colours 
are not marked on the coin, we may suppose the field 
to be azure. Then we have first the Saltire Argent 
of St. Andrew on its field azure: upon this is the 
Baltire of St. Patrick, gules on its field argent ; the 
whole surmounted by the cross of St. George gules, 
fimbriated argent. And this arran nt of the 
three badges of the United Kingdom I take to be far 
ag than that which is usually made in our Union 

ack. 

The late Sir Harris Nicolas, well known as a good 
herald, some years back wrote a paper upon the 
absurdities of our Union Jack ; and his suggestions 

for its alteration were, I think, such as are represented 
Upon our penny. Penny-Royat. 





New Cuurcu 1n Souruwark.—A church is to be 
a in Rar pee om Blackfriars-road, one of the 

orst parts of the densely-populated parish of St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark. is ae church 
will be dedicated to St. Michael, 








* Bee * Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica.” 





THE SUBSTRUCTURE OF OLD LONDON. 
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THE SUBSTRUCTURE OF OLD 
LONDON. 
THE FLEET VALLEY. 
In making the excavation for the great sewer 
which will soon convey from view the Fleet- 
ditch, at a depth of about 13 feet below the 
surface in Ray-street, near the corner of Little 
Saffron-hill, the workmen came upon the pave- 
ment of an old street (A), consisting of very 
large blocks of ragstone of irregular shape. An 
examination of the paving-stones shows that the 
street had been well used: they are worn quite 
smooth by the footsteps and traffic of a past 
generation. 
Below the old street we find another phase of 
Old London. Thickly covered with slime are 
iles of oak, hard and black, which have seem- 
ingly been portions of a mill-dam. The formation 
of the ground indicates that in aucient times, a 
water-mill with all its appurtenances, had stood 
here. Tothe north of Ray-street has been a 
large pond banked up, and where Ray-street now 
is, on the south, was probably one of the city 
mills referred to by the London historians. In 
course of time the mill-pond and dam became 
filled with slime, and the water scarce, and then 
the old mill road became the centre of a 
street. 
A few feet below the stakes were very old 
wooden water-pipes, nothing but the ro 
trunks of trees: as shown in the sketch. The 
course of time and the weight of matter above 
the old pavement have pressed the gravel, clay, 
granite, portions of tiles, &c. into a hard and 
almost solid mass, and it is curious to observe 
that near the old surface are great numbers of 
pins. 
Whither have the pins gone? is a query 
which has puzzled many. In comparatively 
modern days, “ Pinne money ” was an important 
item in the dame’s accounts. Pins were then 
expensive: those which fastened the dresses of 
the old English-Saxons were made at wonder- 
ful pains and cost: the specimen of now hard 
concrete in the sketch, stuck with these useful 
articles, almost like a pincushion, is a partial 
ss to the query. The 13 feet of newer deposit 
would seem to have accumulated in two or three 
centuries : it is not unlikely that a portion of the 
rubbish from the City after the Great Fire was 
shot here. 





THE BARRACK-COMPETITION DESIGNS, 


REFERRING to the paragraph on the above subject 
in your publication of the 13th October, 1855, from 
which it appears that over 130 designs have been sub- 
mitted to the Barrack Committee, and as considerable 
anxiety must be felt by the public as well as by the 
competitors, I would suggest that before, or at any 
rate after, the decision of the War De ent or 
committee on these designs, the whole should be ex- 
hibited for public inspection, so that all interested as 
well as disinterested parties may have an opportunity 
of inspecting and examining the designs in question. 

This course would appear extremely desirable. The 
barrack establishment proposed to be erected from 
the dest design submitted, will probably be the model 
on which many such extensive establishments will be 
erected in the British empire, and as their erection 
will be at the cost of many thousands, if not millions, 
of the public money, it is but fair and reasonable that 
the public, who pay, should have an apse of 
criticizing all the designs submitted by the competi- 
tors previously to any of the designs being carried 
into execution. CoMPETITOR. 








UXBRIDGE CEMETERY. 


THE cemetery for the township of Uxbridge, situate 
in Kingston-lane, about one mile distant from the 
town, was consecrated on Monday, the 29th October, 
by the Bishop of Oxford (in the dine of the Bishop 
of London, who was prevented by serious illness). 

The quantity of ground enclosed is 4 acres, and 
the cemetery has been laid out and drained, the roads 
formed, and the ground equally divided into con- 
secrated and uncoi portions ; the central road 
forming the separation, distinguished only by boun- 
dary stones at intervals. 

There are two chapels, both similar in arrangement, 
with the exception of a bell turret to the Episco 
Chapel : the style adopted is Early Decorated, with 
open timber roofs. The walls are built of flint, with 
Box stone dressings. The bell turret is built from the 
ground, and is — below, with pesrgened at each 
angle, and octagonal in the upper part, with a spi 
“at small dormers, all peat wih teed, set 
closely, and indented at the joints, with wrought iron 
finial on the spire, and on the gable of each chapel. 

The residence for the sexton is similar in character 
to the chapels, and built also of flint, with stone dress- 
ings. Attached to the residence is a waiting-room, 
for the use of persons attending the funerals of their 
deceased relatives. 

The entrance is in Kingston-lane, with large oak 
entrance gates in the centre, and smaller gate to the re- 
sidence, all filled in with wrought-ironwork in the 
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u . The cemetery on this side is enclosed 
ono dwart flint wall pe piers, having Yorkshire 
stone coping and Box stone dressings, and wrought- 
iron railing, with standards. 

The north side is enclosed with a brick wall and 
piers. The two remaining sides are enclosed with 
oak park-pale fencing. 

The works have been executed from the designs 
of Mr. Charles John Shoppee, architect. Messrs. 
Treharne and Son, of London, were the contractors 
for the chapels. Messrs. Hardy and Son, of Cowley, 
near Uxbridge, were the contractors for the sexton’s 
residence, walls, fences, gates, and iron railing. Mr. 
¥. Cole, of Norwood, was the contractor for the roads 
and drainage ; and Mr. John Collett was clerk of the 
works, 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Sir S. M. Pero has offered to make the proposed 
Lowestoft and Beccles line for 10,000/. per mile 
(including all Parliamentary expenses, directors’ 
charges, the purchase and conveyance of land, &c.) ; 
to pay the shareholders 3} per cent. upon the 
sums they advanced during the progress of the 
works ; and, on their completion, to take the 
concern at 6 per cent. upon the capital advanced. 
Two of the iron girders of the Great Northern 
railway-bridge that crosses the great north road near 
Grantham are cracked, but have been secured by a 
timber support. The Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Company some time ago purchased the hotel at the 
corner of North Queen and George streets, Glasgow, 
the church of the late Dr, Wardlaw, and contiguous 
property in Dundas-street, for the purpose of erecting 
a greatly extended station and offices. The plan is 
not yet fully matured, but a commencement has been 
made with the work. The shell of the church will 
remain, and be reconstructed as the business-chambers 
of the company. The entrance to the station will be 
from Dundas-street, by four arched gateways. 
The select comm:ttee of the Royal Arsenal at 
Woolwich have been engaged in witnessing the erec- 
tion of a machine, named an aérial railway, introdaced 
by the inventor, M. Balan, a working engineer, who 
has obtained a patent from the British Government. 
It _—— cars or waggons by their own weight ou 
:aclined wire-ropes. For earthworks, such as cut- 
tings, embankments, quarries, &c. this apparatus, it 
is said, will be found useful, as it requires few hands 
to work it, the weight of the load depressing the rope 
so that the car travels without assistance to the lever 
where it is unloaded, and, the other rope being raised, 
the car slides to its loading-place. It may be also 
used for crossing rivers, where bridges would interfere 
with the navigation, and in any place where the dis- 
tance does not exceed 400 yards, to convey either 

or persons. An Englishman, who solicits our 
interference, claims having published a similar inven- 
tion some time ago. The traffic returns of railways 
in the United Kingdom for the week ending Oct. 27 
amounted to 405,947/. and for the corresponding 
week of 1854, to 373,3042.; showing an increase of 
32,6437. The gross reccipts of the eight railways 
having their termini in the metropolis amounted, for 
the week ending as above, to 185,144/, and for the 
corresponding week of last year to 169,096/. ; showing 
an increase of 16,048/. The increase on the Eastern 
Counties Railway amounted to 708/.; on the Great 
Northern, to 3,370/.; on the Great Western, to 
2,835/.; on the London and North Western, to 
5,060/.; on the London and South Western, tu 
1,834/.; and on the South Eastern, to 3,640/.: 
together, 16,947/. But from this must be deducted 
1247. decrease on the London and Blackwall, and 
7752. on the London, Brighton, and South Coast. 

















Potices of Books. 

The Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, 
with an Introduction, Sc. By Tovtmin 
Surru, Barrister-at-law. London: Sweet, 
Chancery-lane. 1855. 

Practical Proceedings for the 
Nuisances and Execution of Drainage Works 
under the Nuisances Removal Act, 1855, Sc. 
To which is added, The Diseases Prevention 
Act, 1855. By Toutmin Situ. Sweet, 
Chancery-lane. 

In these volumes we have not merely the Acts 

referred to, but the author’s comments and 

liar views and teachings regarding them. 

The first contains, besides an introduction, 

copious practical notes and a full double index, 

also a table of qualifications for voters, vestry- 
men, auditors, &c.; and the last comprises forms 
and instructions for the conduct of parish 
committees. The author states, in reference 
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added in this edition of the Act are to help in 
securing its sound practical working, and the 
overcoming of many omissions an 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—The 
general meeting of the members of this institution 


imperfec- | was held on the 24th ult. at the honse of the institu- 


tions, so that, as a matter of duty, an what- | tion, Newhall-street, Birmingham ; Mr. William Fair- 


ever its defects may be, the Act may be made 
to work well, notwithstanding its Uiffculties. | 
Doubtless these, as expressed, are very proper 
objects and motives ; but it must be recollected 
that the author has preconceived ideas of his 


' bairn, F.R.S. president, in the chair. The secretary, 


Mr. W. P. Marshall, having read the minutes of the 


‘last meeting, the nomination took place of the pre- 


sident and officers for the year, to be elected at the 
anuual general meeting. A paper was then read ona 
“‘ New Expansive Valve-motion for Steam-engines,” 


own, which he desires to see carried out, and | by Mr. George M. Miller, of Dublin: the next was 


that what he may regard as sound working, 


(a description of a “Set of Six Blast-engines, made 


others, not seeing ——- his spectacles, may | for the East-Indian Iron Company,” by Mr. Edward 


(perhaps with some prejudice too) look upon as 
much liker a frustration of some of the pur- 
poses of the new Act. 
tive mind, however, the author’s comments and 
views cannot but be useful, whether they in- 
duce dissent or assent. As regards the second 
of the two volumes, the author appears to 
claim the Act embodied in it as a product of 
his own teachings, and recommends the volume 
as directly applicable to the subject of the first. 


An Elementary Atlas of History and Geography. 
By the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. London: 
Longman and Co, 

Tue author of this work is a 

English history and literature, an 


rofessor of 
late a lec- 


turer on modern history at King’s College, | 


London. The maps were compiled and en- 
graved by Mr. E. Weller, F.R.G.S. The whole 
constitutes a series running from the commence- 
ment of the Christian era to the present time, 
and containing maps arranged in chronological 
order, with ‘illustrative memoirs, and is in- 
tended for the use of colleges and schools. 
Such a work was a desideratum. The condition 
of the world at successive eras is here repre- 
sented, so that, in connection with the illus- 
trative memoirs, all the great changes of terri- 
tory in the rise and downfall of empires, within 
its scope, may be traced by comparison of the 
various maps, and a familiarity with the great 
bearings eo landmarks of history be thus easily 
and rapidly attained. Spruner’s maps wanted 
the advantage of co-ordinate narrative, which, in 
this Atlas, completes the idea. 
VARIORUM. 
Tue issue of a new and improved edition of 
Dr. Lardner’s “ Hand-book of Natural Philo- 
sophy,” by Messrs. Walton and Maberly, needs 
no recommendation, and only claims a general 
notice of issue: the treatise on Mechanics now 
before us forms the first of the series, of four 
volumes, intended either for school education, 
or for the general student of the Universities. 
The present volume is illustrated with engrav- 
ings, cleanly printed, along with a clear type, 
upon excellent paper. Messrs. Houlston and 
Stoneman, of Paternoster-row, and Orr and Co. 
of Amen-corner, have issued, in “ Orr’s Circle 
of the Sciences,’ Mr. J. Scoffern’s treatise on 
‘Elementary Chemistry of the Imponderable 
Agents and of Inorganic Bodies,” including 
light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, the 
simple chemical bodies, and their inorganic com- 
pounds. The treatise is in some respects based 
on Dr. Henry’s well-known work, but as about 
thirty years have passed since it appeared, only 
the more permanently valuable portions of that 
work have been made available, and, in fact, the 
whole constitutes a treatise of modern chemistry 
brought up to a recent standard, and adapted to 
a pretty far advanced state of intelligence as to 
chemical matters as well as to more elementary 
instruction. It contains a section, we observe, 
on photography, in which the various chemical 
processes are described. The latter has become 
a very interesting branch of chemical science. 











Miscellanea. 


Srarve oF Sir Ropert Pee, at Braprorp.— 
The ceremony of inaugurating the Bradford memo- 
rial of the late Sir Robert Peel took place on Tues- 
day last, under the auspices of the Mayor and cor- 
poration. ‘The memorial consists of a colossal statue 
in bronze, 11 feet 6 inches in height. It is from the 
atudio of Mr. Behnes, aud represents the deceased 
baronet in the act of addressing an assembly. It is 
placed upon a cireular stone pedestal, 13 feet high, upon 
which is inscribed the word “ Peel,” and it stands in 
an open space of ground. It is stated that the amount | 


to the first, that the objects of the notes | paid to Mr. Behnes was 1,000 guineas. 


To readers of delibera- 


A. Cowper, of London: the third was on an “Im- 
proved Spring for Railway Carriages,” by Mr. W. 
Bridges Adams, of London; and the last was a de- 
/Seription of a new “Packing for Steam-engine 
| Pistons,” by Mr. David Joy, of Worcester. After the 
‘meeting, a powerful hydraulic lifting-jack was ex- 
‘hibited by Mr. Thornton, of Birmingham, of simple 
| and convenient construction, and capable of lifting a 
| weight of fifty tons by the labour of a single man. 


AccipENT To Mr. Locke, M.P.—We regret to 
observe, from Galignani’s Messenger, that a very 
serious accident occurred on Thursday week to Mr. J. 
Locke, the emiuent engineer. In company with 
Mr. W. Locke, Mr. Brassey, and Mr. Moffat, M.P. 
| he went down the Caen Railway, to inspect the works 
| which are going on there, and when examining the 

tannel of Boissy, now in course of construction, he 
and the other gentlemen ascended a scaffolding about 
10 feet high, which fell with the whole party, and 
Mr. Locke had a very severe fracture of the right leg 
below the knee, the others escaping with some slight 
contusions. By subsequent report we are glad to 
hear that Mr. Locke is progressing favourably. 


SorREE OF THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL oF ARrT.— 
The annual soirée in connection with the Manchester 
School of Art was held at the Royal Institution in 
that city, on Monday in last week. The attendance 
of ladies and gentlemen, and students, was very 
numerous. The antique sculpture-rooms, and one of 
the corridors, were filled with a large collection of 
drawings and paintings, executed by stadents of the 
different schools of art throughout the country, and in 
particular those produced in the Manchester school. 
The visitors inspected these works for an hour, and 
then adjourned to the lecture-theatre, which was 
crowded.—Mr. Edmund Potter, president of the 
local School of Art, occupied the chair. He read a 
paper on “ The Position of Schools of Art,” of which 
the local Courier gives an abridgment. One main 
point on which the lecturer dwelt at some length, was 
to the effect that the schools of art in this country 
/not only are not self-supporting, but are not likely 
to be so; and that hence the system adopted by 
Government ought to be altered. He advocated the 
foundation of a ministry of art, and urged what we 
presume he would call justice to the provinces. As 
| for the shortcomings of the provincial magnates, who 
jare the most likely to benefit substantially or pecu- 
niarily by the cultivation of a taste for art and by the 
education of art-designers, not one word appears to 
have been uttered by the lecturer on that subject, 
except at the conclusion of his discourse, when he 
urged the necessity of contributing to the support of 
the institution until they could either establish some 
scheme for general art-education, or force the Govern- 
ment to bring forward a measure which should give 
the provinces their due. Parisian art dazzled and 
charmed, but there were points of warning connected 
with it. There was the essence of art centralisation 
in Paris: we wanted the reverse,—art increased, but 
diffused amongst the mass of the people, so that they 
could enjoy it at their firesides. Professor Scott and 
other gentlemen then addressed the meeting, and the 
prizes were distributed. 


Westsury Buriat Boarp.—The Burial Board 
here, after rejeeting all the plans which were delivered 
in answer to an advertisement inviting a competition, 
applied to Mr. Bruton, of Oxford, who furnished 
them with designs for two chapels and an entrance 
lodge. At a mecting held on the 30th ult. these de- 
sigus were approved, and the architect was instructed 
to make working drawings. Mr. Braton’s estimate 
for the erection of the p aN lodge, and boundary 
walling, was 2,500/. 

Hoop-1ron Bonp.—If—and I doubt it—any tie in 
brickwork be required more than the weight of the 
mass bearing on the ordinary iron bond offers, is it 
not mach easier to obtain such tie by depressing or 
raising the courses of iron-hooping occasionally, by 
altering the layer of bricks on which the bond is 
bedded, thus =. | than 


by the patent hoop-iron bond you have mentioned ? 
by these means entirely preventing ail fear of a 
longitudinal escape of the bond, occasioned by any 
strain exerted upon it, unless of such a character as 
to exeved the weight of the work above the bond, 
which in most instances is very improbable.—R. 
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Tue Pert Starve iw Lonpox.—The Commis- 
sioners of Sewers think they have done all that is 
for the statue of Peel, when they have 
hoisted it to the top of a square block of stone, which 
is afterwards culogised as a pedestal of “very chaste 
and appropriate design ;” and I believe that 1 express 
the feeling of every lover of art when I exclaim 
against the beggarly proceedings of this “commis- 
sion.” We need not servilely copy our neighbours 
in France, but we can at least think how they would 
have treated an opportunity like this. They know 
well that a colossal statue of a great man, erected in 
a great city, must be so displayed as to command the 
admiration of all who pass by, aud to this end the 
pedestal should be as much the work of an artist as 
the statue itself, Such a pedestal should be of 
elaborate design and of lofty proportions—a monu- 
ment in itself, surmounted by the statue of the man 
whose deeds it serves to record. It cannot be a ques- 
tion of money, when Peel is the man whose memory 
is to be honoured, and the “City of London” is the 
paymaster. And why is the railing “inevitable?” 
The present state of thiags certainly does not require 
ial keeping, and the obelisk which formerly stood 
ere did not suffer any injury. I always hoped that 
a fountain of running water would adorn the top of 
Cheapside, and that a few trees might have becn 
lanted there. Such a plan, in connection with the 
Peel statue, I only dare to hint at, but it would be 
worth waiting for, and would be a refreshing change 
in the duluess of our thoroughfares.—G. C. 
Burtpers’ BenevoLent InstrrvTion.—We are 
lad te learn that at a meeting of the Directors on 
iday, the 2ad, after receiving the secretary’s report 
of the noble response to the appeal of the president 
at the dinner on Tuesday, at the London Tavern, it 
was resolved that siz candidates out of the twelve 
should be elected on the 28th inst. instead of two as 
viously advertised, and the directors confidently 
ope to be able to announce the remaining six to be 
elected in April next. This is a step in the right 
direction, and will, it is hoped, stimulate other friends 
to come forward to give their aid in carrying out the 
objects of this institution. We believe, with the 
ident, it only requires to be brought more imme- 
Jiately under the notice of our wealthy builders and 
contractors, aud the requisite funds for the almshouses 
would be realized. His proposition to raise 5,000/. 
for that object by ten gentlemen or firms giving 1007. 
a year for five years is a good one, and we trust will 
meet with that response which so liberal an example 
deserves. 

Tue Scuoon or Arrs Warr Cus, EpinBurGH. 
—A fruit soirée was held on Wednesday evening 
before last, under the auspices of the School of Arts 
Watt Club, in the lecture-room of the School of Arts, 
on occasion of the retirement of Professors Lees and 
Wilson, as lecturers in the school, and also to intro- 
duce their successors, Mr. William Lees and Dr. 
Macadam. Mr. Alexander Black, president of the 
clab was called to the chair. After the meeting was 
addressed by the chairman and the retiring lecturers, 
Professor Pillans said he could not but congratulate 
the members of the Watt Club, and the friends of 
the School of Arts generally, on the appointment 
which had been conferred on Dr. Wilson. He owned 
that when he had first learned they were about to 
lose the services of the two gentlemen whom the 
had met that night to honour, he had felt that the 
prospects of the School of Arts were somewhat 
gloomy ; but from that feeling he had been relieved 
by the happy choice which had been made in the 
reelection of their successors. Mr. William Lees then 

to deliver an address “On the Advantages 
of studying Physical Science;” and Dr. Macadam 
afterwards spoke at some length on “ The Atmo- 


sphere.” Mr. Sheriff Gordon finally addressed the 
meeting. 
LiverpooL ArcuiTecrurAL Socrery.—At a 


meeting held on the 31st ult. as we learn frem the 
Journal, Mr, Chantrell exhibited a number of bricks, 
of various colours, designs, and quality. Amongst 
them, a light, perforated brick excited much interest. 
Mr. Picton observed that he was glad to see the sub- 
ject of bricks brought before the society so frequently, 
for something would, no doubt, come out of it. He 
suggested that bricks of various colours shculd be made 
in moulds of one size, so that architectural ornamen- 
tation might become more practicable. Of late there 
had been a perfect passion for pressed bricks, but for 
what virtue they possessed more than the others he 
could not see. A little more care used in preparing 
the material in the first place, and a little more care 
and attention bestowed in moulding them, would pro- 
duce a much superior brick than at present, at very 
little more cost. The common brick vias charged at 
the rate of 25s. a thousand, and if a little extra 
labour was bestowed in making them, ins pries was 
65s. If a medium brick was sent into the market, he 
had no doubt it would be a profitable speculation. : A 
paper was then read on Town Improvements, 
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|mell and Lister. 


the 2nd inst. a lecture on “The Homes of the 
People,” was delivered by Mr. G. Godwin. At the 
close of it Mr. Godrich, who was in the chair, said, 
in moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer, that the 
most distressing of the details given by Mr. Godwin 
could be paralleled in the Royal parish of Kensington, 
in which they were: the condition of Jenuings’- 
buildings, the Potteries, and Hooper’s-court, was a 
disgrace to the country. The Rev. Thomas Pearson 
confirmed the assertion of the lecturer, that the efforts 
of the clergyman were unavailing with people housed 
as he had described. The lecture will be repeated at 
the Polytechnic Institution on Monday, the 12th. 

Dover Drarnace.-—The Local Board of Health, 
at their meeting on Saturday last, made a stand 
against the demands of the engineers, Messrs. Ram- 
So serious has the expenditure 
become, without producing corresponding results, that 
the ratepayers are naturally frightened, and have 
become suspicious of the men who have led them into 
it. The estimates of these engineers, which deladed 
people into the belief that the whole town would have 
a perfect system of drainage and water supply for 
about 50,0007. have been so alarmingly wrong, that 
at the present time, when 60,000/. or 70,000/. have 
been spent, we seem as far off as ever from a partici- 
pation of the much-needed boon. Either Messrs. 
Rammell and Lister were wanting in that engineering 
talent which Dover required, and for which it will 
have most dearly to pay, or they omitted to give that 
close attention to the works that was needed, so as to 
be enabled to form a correct estimate of the expen- 
diture likely to be entailed.— Dover Chronicle. 

Worxmen’s Ciup-Hovuses.—A large number of 
workmen being engaged in building the new Museum 
at Oxford—many, strangers to the town—it occurred 
to Dr. Acland that if a temporary building for their 
accommodation were set up, containing a kitchen, 
mess, and reading-room, it would keep the men from 
the pot-house. The authorities adopted the sugges- 
tion; the building was rapidly completed ; and it was 
formally opened last week. 

Tue Rartway Civp.—An association has recently 
been formed at Manchester, with this title, having for its 
object the promotion of more frequent communication 
between the principal officers of all railway companies, 
for interchange of information and friendly offices, 
and for securing the comforts and conveniences of a 
club-house for miscellaneous meetings. The associa- 
tion already includes a large proportion of the prin- 
cipal officers of the railways of this country, and it is 
intended, we believe, as the precursor of a more ex- 
tended and complete establishment in London, as soon 
as circumstances are deemed favourable for its re- 
moval to the metropolis. The institution was in- 
augurated by a dinner at the Clarence Hotel, Man- 
chester, on Friday in last week, presided over by Mr. 
Edward Watkin, the general manager of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, and pre- 
sident of the club. 

CasT-IRON AND ConcRETE PavEMENT.—On the 
recommendation of Mr. Haywood, the surveyor to 
the City Sewers Commission, 400 yards of a new 
pavement have been ordered to be laid down experi- 
mentally in one of the City thoroughfares, probably 
about London-bridge, if it is to be tested to the 
fullest possible extent. From a report to the com- 
mission by the surveyor, it appears that the pavement 
to be tried is an American modification of the British 
invention of paving with iron, and is patented by 
General Knapp. It consists of cast-iron frames, 
divided into small sections filled with gravel, concrete, 
or stones, and when laid looks much like macadami- 
zation studded with large iron nails. The patentee 
states the cost of the paving, weighing 250 Ibs. to the 
yard super. when laid, complete, to be about 18s. 6d. 
a yard for the quantity to be now tried. Mr. Hay- 
wood is dubious as to its alleged superiority to good 
granite paving as regards wear, and it has not been 
tested as yet anywhere to his knowledge beyond three 
years; but it is said to have other advantages, such 
as noiselessness, a good foothold for horses, and free- 
dom from dust, as well as facility and rapidity of 
repair. 

Covuwe-cansil Tueatre.— For M. Jullien’s 
annual concerts Mr. Frederick Gye has added a wide 
balcony, projecting into the house on the face of the 
“grand tier,” such as is found iu the Paris theatres, 
and with very good effect. The hangings throughout 
the house, of white and gold, are scarcely so attractive 
im appearance as some previous arrangements have 
been: remembering, however, how many combinations 
Mr. Gye has made of the same few elements, this is 
not to be wondered at. M. Jullien has always our 
best wishes and applause for his endeavours to supply 
the multitude with the best music at small cost: and 
on the present occasion he has brought together an 

irreproachable band, and an admirable singer— Madaine 





Gassier, 


Tue DWELLINGS OF THE Prorie.—At the West THE Sovutnampron Suipwriewts have had a 
Brompton Mutual Improvement Society, on Friday, | meeting 


to obtain an advance of wages. It was 
, Stated that the London shipwrights were paid 10s. 
jand lls. a day, while those in Southampton were 
only paid 5s. a day. Considering the briskness of 
,the trade and the rise in the price of provisions, 
they thought they were justified in claiming an ad- 
vance of Is. a day; and a deputation was appointed to 
wait on the master shipbuilders to urge their claims. 

Tue Liverproor Timber TrapE.— Messrs. Holnie, 
Slater, and Crook, in their last monthly circular say, 
“The arrivals into the docks of the Mersey, during 
the month, containing timber from British North 
America, are 69 vessels, 48,019 tons, against 58 
vessels, 41,893 tons, for the corresponding period last 
year. The tonnage employed in the Canadian timber 
trade, as compared with last year to this time, is only 
50,000 against 102,000 tons ; but from St. John and 
| other ports it is greatly in excess, being 184,000 tons 
against 136,000 tons to the same period last year. 
The great deficiency in the supply of Quebec timber, 
and an extensive consumption, have reduced the stock 
and enhanced the price so considerably, that cargoes 
which sold at the commencement of the import 
season at 16}d. per foot for 78 feet average, are now 
worth 203d. per foot.” 

Fat or a Cuurcu Roor.—In the parish church 
of Kintail, Inverness, on 8th ult. during a crowded 
attendance, the crashing of breaking timber was 
heard right over the west gallery. The falling roof, 
however, rested on the sarking and plaster, and did 
not fall into the body of the church ; otherwise it is 
fearful to think of the probable consequence. The 
parish church of Kintail is a very old fabric. 

Tae Nortuern Union oF Mecwanics’ Instt- 
TUTIONS.—The annual meetings of this union were 
held in Newcastle on Wednesday week, under the 
presidency of Earl Grey. The first of these meetings 
was in the Victoria Hall, Grey-street, Newcastle, 
which was opened for a fortnight as an Exhibition of 
Works of Art. 

THe Oxrorp ArcuHiTecTURAL Society.—The 
first meeting of this society was to be held on Wed- 
nesday in this week, when a paper was to be read by 
Mr. F. Hingston, B.A. of Exeter College, on the 
Ecclesiology of Cornwall, past and present. The 
annual meeting will take place on Tuesday, Nov. 27. 


Supscriptions 1n Kinp.—The village of Bur- 
ringham, a short distance from Gainsborough, is 
without a church, and for some time past efforts have 
been made to raise fands to erect one. The following 
novel announcement has been circulated in Brigg :— 
“ For the benefit of Burringham Church.—To be 
raffled for, at half-past three o’clock, a pure-bred 
Skye terrier dog, direct from the island ; twenty shares 
at 5s. each. Also, a pure-bred terrier puppy, four 
months old, same breed ; twelve shares, 5s. each.” 

Gas.—The Chartered Gas Company held their 
half-yearly meeting on Friday in last week, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Hawes in the chair, when a dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum was declared. ——The 
special committee of the Liverpool Town-council, 
appointed to consider certain complaints made by the 
public against the United Gas Company there, chiefly 
to the effect that the charge for gas was exorbitant, 
and that the bills for the past year were heavier than 
the year preceding, notwithstanding that there had 
been a decrease in the price to the extent of 6d. per 
1,000 feet, have presented their report. It stated 
that the charges had been more than substantiated, 
and recommended that arrangements be made for the 
transfer of the company’s affairs to the management 
cf the corporation, or that the corporation construct 
works themselves, and supply gas to the public, as 
the only means of protecting them from the exor- 
bitaut charges and reckless management of the exist. 
ing company. There have been several serious gas 
explosions of late. At the United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, last week, some workmen, employed to 
ascertain the cause of a serious and continued e 
of gas at the basement, carelessly took a lighted 
candle with them to test the pipes, though cautioned 
by the officials of the institution, and the immediate 
consequence was a powerfal explosion, by which one 
man was severely burnt, and another had his clothes 
set on fire, while the earthwork and paved carriage- 
road above an old drain in the roadway were blown 
up for nearly 30 feet. On Tuesday in last week also, 
no less than thirty-one persons were more or less 
seriously injured by an explosion at the Birmingham 
Workhouse. It appears that a gas stove is placed 
between the ranges of beds in the tramp ward: the 
feeding-pipe connected with the main passes from the 
stove into the wood-work of the room, in which there 
is a tap or a recess with a door inclosing the gas-tap. 
From one or more of the joints of the feeding-pipe 
the gas had escaped during the night, and the room 
became filled with it: the inmates, half-suffocated, 
gave an alarm, and a lighted lantern was introduced : 
the gas rushed in at the top of the lantern, and the 
explosion instantly ensued, 
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